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week. The Conservative Party Conference 

has been well-trumpeted in the press, and 
we have been assured that the Prime Minister would 
treat us to an epoch-making speech which would at 
once bring his impatient ‘‘ Safeguarders”’ to heel 
and win a host of wavering electors to him at the polls 
next summer. We are writing too early to comment 
on this speech ; but we cannot believe that anything Mr. 
Baldwin may say at Yarmouth, or anywhere else, is 
likely to satisfy either the Protectionists or the electorate. 
The electorate at any rate wants deeds and not words. 
It can hardly be expected to rise at this time of 
day to the old, old appeal of the Prime Minister to 
“pull together,” or even to the new appeal, made by 
one of his henchmen, to support the “ party with a 
Soul ’”’—it would, we fancy, prefer a party with a Mind. 
It will, whatever Yarmouth may think or hope, judge 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government by its record and _ its 
capacities. Of the capacities of most of our present 
Ministers the less said the better. Their record is 
incredibly poor. In domestic affairs they have one or 
two measures such as the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
Act to their credit; but against these must be set 
a formidable list of errors and failures—above all the 
failure in dealing with unemployment. And we have 
yet to be convinced that Mr. Churchill’s rating scheme 
is likely to fulfil his boasts. 


* * * 


\ LL eyes have been turned on Yarmouth this 


In foreign affairs, all the Government’s previous 
actions, whether bad, indifferent or good, have been 
put into the shade by the bungling over the naval 
agreement with France. Now that the secret has come 


out, we are utterly at a loss to understand what was 
in the heads of Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
when they put them together. They may have 
had weighty reasons for standing firm about their 
light cruisers and submarines. But to agree that 
there should be no limitation of the kinds of ships 
that France and Great Britain want, and that there 
should be a limitation of the kind that the United States 
wants, and then—in the face of all they know of 
American opinion—to put this solemnly forward for 
American acceptance, looks like nothing else than. 
making a long nose at Washington. And it seems that 
Washington’s answer is going to be more or less appro- | 
priate to such a gesture, and that the chances of naval 
disarmament, or any other disarmament, will be 
indefinitely postponed. But now even more disclosures 
are talked of. Rumours are buzzing through Europe 
—and they have got into print in Rome—of othcr 
sinister arrangements between Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay, including a “secret air-pact” and 
bargains regulating British and French policy in Russia 
and the Balkans. We naturally are not in the least 
disposed to believe all these allegations of a “ new and 
extended Entente”’ against America, against Germany, 
against Italy. But the fact that Americans, and 
Germans and Italians, and many others, believe them 
is serious. We are glad to see that the disastrous 
incompetence of British diplomacy is beginning at last 
to cause alarm in Mr. Baldwin’s own camp. The 
Daily Telegraph on Wednesday read the Government 
a stiff warning. But we are not very hopeful that such 
expressions of public opinion will affect Mr. Baldwin 
and the persons he appoints to represent Great Britain 
in international politics. Their judgment is in the 
keeping of Paris, and their only passion seems to be 
the knocking of sixpences off the League of Nations’ 
budget. 
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In Germany the mischief-makers have lost no time 
in making capital out of our feebleness. The setback, 
which the Republicans have experienced through their 
rebuff at Geneva and through the widespread fear of a 
new Anglo-French collusion, has had, as we pointed 
out last week, the natural effect of increasing pro- 
Monarchist sympathy. Encouraged by the slump in 
Republican stock, the Stahlhelm, the German Nation- 
alist ex-Service men’s organisation, is bringing a Bill 
before the Reichstag demanding a referendum on the 
German constitution. As the present constitution per- 
mits a referendum on any subject that receives the 
backing of ten per cent. of the electorate, and as there 
are certainly more than this number of Monarchists in 
Germany, it is quite possible that the Stahlhelm will 
achieve its object. What the actual result would be of 
a plebiscite on the clear-cut issue of Republic or 
Monarchy it is difficult to say. The question would be 
decided by that large body of opinion, which is neither 
ardently Republican nor ardently Monarchist, which 
desires the peaceful reconstruction of Germany and 
which, mistrusting all military adventures, would 
certainly have voted Republican three months ago. 
Even to-day this class would probably still vote for the 
existing constitution, but there is no doubt that its 
faith in France and England has been rudely shaken 
by the events of the last few weeks. The German 
Nationalists are already making the breakdown of the 
Locarno policy and the humiliation of the Republicans 
the chief plank in their pro-Monarchist programme. 

* * * 

ligypt has suffered a loss by the death, at the age of 
fifty-five, of Sarwat Pasha. Sarwat was an able and 
honest man, with great qualities of statesmanship. 
He was well disposed to this country, but he never 
ceased to be a patriotic Egyptian, though his ideas of 
furthering Egypt’s interest often ran counter to those 
of the Nationalists. His position when in office was 
uncomfortable, squeezed as he was between the upper 
and the nether millstones of Whitehall and the Wafd. 
His final effort to effect a settlement with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain more or less “off his own bat” was 
well meant, but the forces against him were too strong, 
and he foresaw failure before the end of the negotiations. 
Had he lived he would no doubt have returned presently 
to play an active and important part in Egyptian 
politics, when the present experiment in dictatorship 
has worked itself out. At the moment this experiment 
looks fairly promising. Mahmud Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, is not a Mussolini, and his yoke cannot be called 
heavy. It is true that he has suspended Parliament 
for three years, but it must be admitted that he had 
grounds for despairing of the oid Assembly, and he 
intends, he says, to establish a new and a better one 
when he has carried through his reforms. He is in some 
trouble now over the suspension of two newspapers, 
but here again he claims that he is not suppressing a 
liberty but only a gross and mischievous license. 
Mahmud Pasha’s practical programme is progressive 
and constructive, and he and his colleagues are showing 
a genuine zeal for measures of public health, housing, 
irrigation and land reform. If they can make headway 
with these, the temporary eclipse of democracy may 
prove a blessing in disguise for the Egyptian people. 

* * * 


The acute difficulty over the Mexican Presidency 
created by the assassination of Obregon has been re- 
moved by the election of a provisional President, 
Sefior Emilio Portes Gil. No arguments availed to 
change the mind of President Calles, who has all along 
been determined to go out of office this year. The 
President-elect, however, is his nominee, and therefore 
is pledged to a continuance of the Calles policy as well 
as to the social policy with which Obregon was 
identified. Sefor Gil is a young man of thirty-seven, a 


—— 


civilian with many years of political experience, at 
present Secretary of the Interior in the Calles Cabinet, 
He was elected by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
in joint session, and is to hold office until February, 
1930. Under the new constitutional rule the next 
regular President will be elected in November, 1929, 
for a term of six years. In Mexican affairs two ques- 
tions at present predominate—the completion of the 
Calles plan for the expropriation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the furthering of good relations with the 
United States. As to the second, the President-elect 
will have no anxiety; both sides are anxious for the 
consolidation of the work done during the past two 
years by Mr. Dwight Morrow, Ambassador from 
Washington. As regards the Church, Sefior Gil would 
appear to be in full agreement with the outgoing 
President. 
* * * 

On the 20th of this month the Serbo-Croatian Peasant 
Democrat coalition, which in addition to the Croat 
peasants includes the “ pretchani”’ or trans-Save 
Serbians of M. Pribitchevitch, declared a social boycott 
of all representatives of the Jugoslav Government and 
of all persons who in manner support the present 
regime in Jugoslavia. The language in which the 
boycott declaration is couched is excessively severe. 
The Government is accused of inspiring the Skupshtina 
murders, and the old claim is reasserted that but for 
faked elections the present regime would not have 
a parliamentary majority. There is, however, no 
threat of secession, and the boycott appeal is addressed 
to all the Slav peoples, Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
alike, who inhabit those territories of the Triune 
kingdom outside of Old Serbia. Whether the boycott 
will bring any advantage to the Croats is very problem- 
atical, and already a section of the Croat Press sees in 
it a two-edged weapon which may be more deadly to 
the Croats than to the Serbs. From the Croat business 
community in particular it must involve great sacrifices. 
Presumably the Croat leaders have discounted these 
evil effects in the hope that the boycott itself will bring 
about a more rapid solution of the present crisis. In 
Croatia it is popularly assumed that King Alexander 
is about to intervene, but, as we have more than once 
pointed out, the King’s position is a very delicate one. 
Certainly, both Serbs and Croats have every reason 
to expedite a settlement of their differences which have 
already seriously retarded the economic development 
of Jugoslavia. 


The Government is making great efforts to spread 
a faith in the suecess of its scheme of “ industrial 
transference.” We are told, day after day, that the 
scheme is doing well, and that miners and other 
displaced workers are settling down in new _ jobs, 
and employers responding nobly to Mr. Baldwin’s 
appeal. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has even been 
visited by the bright idea of writing to the Times 
in order to urge upon the gentlemen of England the 
desirability of employing ex-miners as indoor and 
outdoor servants. We find it very difficult either to 
treat such suggestions as serious contributions to the 
problem of unemployment, or to believe that the 
transfer scheme is having any appreciable effect. 
Indeed, we are forcibly reminded of the campaigns 
which the newspapers conduct every now and then in 
the hope of making us believe that trade is really 
recovering at last. Transference, we agree, is the right 
policy wherever it can be done without depriving men 
already on the spot of a job. But we refuse, and we 
think the public will refuse, to be persuaded by mere 
reiteration into the belief that something is really being 
done to solve the problem when in fact it remains fully 
as serious as ever. There are, we believe, a quarter of 


a million more unemployed workers on the register than 
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there were a year ago; and this figure probably 
ynderstates the real increase because of the large 
numbers who are out of benefit. The Government, 
it is said, intends to lay fresh plans before Parliament 
in November. We trust that it does, and that they 
are on a large scale. But clearly plans for dealing with 
this winter’s unemployment ought to have been laid 
months ago, and to be now getting fully into swing. 
%* %* x 
The Labour Party Conference meets next week in 
Birmingham. It will have before it the new draft 
rogramme, recently issued in a pamphlet, including 
the supplement dealing with financial policy, on which 
we comment elsewhere in this issue. Although the 
draft was only adopted by the party executive after a 
division, it does not appear that the difference of view 
turned mainly on questions of policy. The opponents 
of the draft mostly wanted a short, simple statement, 
in the form of a manifesto, instead of the long, reasoned 
document which the majority has decided to place 
before the Conference. Of course, there will be 
differences on particular points; but we imagine there is 
little doubt that the draft will be adopted substantially 
in its present form. Apart from the discussion on 
policy, the chief issue at the Conference will be that of 
patty discipline. In face of Communist activities, and 
perhaps still more of the recent operations of Mr. Maxton 
and Mr. Cook, the Executive is putting forward a 
demand for a stricter discipline. It wants an enlarged 
power to reject delegates who are connected with 
“disruptive ’’ movements, and wants this to apply to 
Trade Union delegates and to local as well as national 
conferences. And it wants power to prevent local 
parties from inviting to public meetings speakers who 
are not supporters of the Labour Party programme. 
If events at the Trades Union Congress a few weeks 
ago are any augury, the Executive is likely to get its 
way ; but it will not find the policy of excommunication 
simple to enforce in practice. 
* * x 

The publication of the Fuel Committee’s Report 
coincides with the meeting of the World Fuel Conference 
in London; and the Government has _ promptly 
responded to the Committee’s suggestion by agreeing 
to conduct a special investigation into the supply of 
gas on the “‘ grid’ system. The object is largely that 
of co-ordinating the gas industry with the coal and 
iron trades, in which gas is, or can be, a by-product of 
the greatest commercial importance. We think and 
tak so much about electricity nowadays that the 
layman is rather apt to regard gas as a back number. 
This is by no means the view of the experts, most of 
whom still predict a great future for the gas engine, 
especially if gas can be economically produced in 
connection with other manufacturing processes and 
distributed over larger distances. Germany has already 
made a good deal of progress along these lines ; and the 
object of the investigation now to be made in this 
country is to test the commercial practicability of a 
large-scale experiment in the industrial belt of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. It is common knowledge that a 
vast amount of potential power is at present simply 
wasted in connection with our blast-furnaces and 
coke-ovens, and that the treatment of small coal 
and low-grade coal at the pit-head offers big prospects 
of economy, if only the problem of long-distance distri- 
bution can be satisfactorily solved. This is one import- 
ant aspect of the question; but, apart. from this, the 
World Fuel Conference is a highly significant event. 
ere at last we have industrial representatives from 
many countries meeting in order to pool their know- 
edge. Business secrecy is, we are convinced, one of 
the greatest sources of inefficiency in economic method ; 
and, in so far as the Fuel Conference helps to break this 
down, it contributes to the solution not only of the fuel 


industry’s special problem, but also of those which are 
common to all industries. 
* * * 


The “ third-class sleeper’ has made its appearance 
for the first time on the main lines of three of the great 
railway companies. It is announced as an experiment ; 
but there can be little doubt that it has come to stay, 
and that the only question is whether it will be rapidly 
extended. It is now a full generation since the demand 
for third-class sleeping facilities was put forward on 
behalf of the travelling public. The railway companies 
have hitherto always opposed it, exacting a price that 
has been practically prohibitive to travellers who 
cannot charge their expenses up to some organisation or 
other. The “third-class sleeper’? has, however, at last 
been forced upon the companies, largely as the effect of 
road competition; and we feel little doubt that they 
will make money by its adoption, provided only that 
the facilities offered give some assurance of reasonable 
comfort. Road competition may have been bad, so 
far, for railway profits; but, if it really induces the 
railways to have more regard for the convenience of 
the public, we are not at all sure that this will continue 
to be the case. For the longer journeys, rail has still a 
big advantage over road; and the traveller is, on the 
whole, likely to prefer going by train if only he feels 
that decent provision is being made for his comfort. 
The “ third-class sleeper” is one factor in this; but 
another—of still more importance—is the good upkeep 
of the permanent way. There are some tracks on all the 
main lines that have been allowed to get into a deplor- 
able condition. The purpose of a “sleeper” is to let the 
traveller sleep; and the companies should give him 
a fair chance of doing so. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is officially 
announced that when the Northern House of Commons 
reassembles, Mr. S. Kyle and his two colleagues will 
vacate the front Opposition bench, which Labour 
has occupied since the Ulster Government was consti- 
tuted in 1921. This is the first of the changes brought 
about by the decision of the various Nationalist sections 
to sink their differences by accepting membership of 
the National League. So far the ten Nationalists 
have not elected a chairman, but it is inconceivable 
that the choice should fall on anyone except Mr. Devlin, 
who is by far the most skilful Parliamentarian in the 
House. He may not be able to do more in his new 
position than Mr. Kyle—Lord Craigavon’s big battalions 
are still too formidable—but he is certain to do it in a 
different way, and his spectacular style of fighting will 
go far to impress opinion in the constituencies. Mr. 
Devlin has the stronger incentive to make a good show 
as a dissolution is bound to take place next year, and 
though a Unionist defeat is improbable, Ministers 
have embroiled themselves so badly with various 
groups of their followers that Independents of different 
brands may be expected to score at their expense. 
In particular the refusal to take action in regard to 
the gross municipal scandal of Belfast has not only 
lowered Lord Craigavon’s prestige in what was formerly 
his political citadel, but is almost certain to result in 
the loss of several seats. No doubt the approach of 
the General Election is partly responsible for the 
decision of the Government to put strong pressure on 
the Belfast Corporation to mend its ways. Unfortunately 
the majority of the citizens entertain no belief either 
in the willingness or the ability of the Corporation to 
eliminate jobbery and enforce a decent standard of 
efficiency, and it must be admitted that the debates 
on the Lord Mayor’s reform schemes go far to justify 
their pessimism. While the plans have been adopted 
by a majority the nature of the opposition leaves little 
doubt that the jobbers, if for the moment in retreat, 
have by no means abandoned hope. 
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THE INDIAN DILEMMA 


HE Statutory Commission on the Indian Con- 
stitution is now on the way to India, for the 
purpose of completing its inquiries preparatory 
to the making of its Report. This work will occupy 
the whole of the winter, and it would be safe to say 
that the labours of Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
during the coming half-year will be as hard, and prob- 
ably in the long run as momentous, as any task of 
a kindred nature undertaken since the British Empire 
came into being. In his speech delivered on the eve 
of departure Sir John Simon gave the reasons which, 
in his{view, justified the Commission in entering upon 
this“second, and crucial, stage of the inquiry in a spirit 
of tempered optimism. The main reasons are three: 
first, that the Provincial Legislatures, with the excep- 
tion_of only one among the nine, have agreed to co- 
operate by means of provincial committees appointed 
by themselves, in more than one case after an earlier 
decision to the contrary; secondly, that a central 
Committee representing the two Houses of the All- 
India Legislature is in process of formation, a Com- 
mittee which, it is hoped, would accompany the Com- 
mission on its tour of the country, and thus be able 
to assist at every stage and in every part of India; 
and thirdly that, with very few exceptions, every 
organised class of the Indian community has set itself, 
with zeal and thoroughness, to respond to the Commis- 
sion’s request for views and proposals. This last fact, 
perhaps, could more accurately be interpreted as a sign 
of the endless diversity of India and Indian interests, 
since something like five hundred memoranda have 
been submitted; but on the other hand, Sir John 
Simon was right enough in citing it as a proof that the 
weight of Indian opinion is in favour of treating the 
Commission seriously and of co-operating with it. 
There is, at all events, one concrete argument in 
support of Sir John Simon’s endeavour to resume 
his activities in India with as brave a show of hope as 
possible. The general outlook for the Commission is 
certainly brighter than it was six months ago, at the 
end of its first visit. The tone of the Nehru Report, 
which was the outcome of the recent “ All-Parties ” 
Conference at Lucknow, is one clear illustration of the 
change. By no stretch of language could this Report 
be described as a practical political document ; but at 
least, as Sir John Simon remarked, it is a document 
with an argumentative basis, couched in terms which, 
by comparison with the Swarajist manifestoes of a few 
years ago, show a decided advance towards reasonable 
discussion. And, again, there is the widespread break- 
down of the boycott which, for many months after the 
appointment of the Commission, was prosecuted with 
great vigour, and with an approach to agreement 
between the Swarajist parties and the Indian Moderates, 
of which there had seemed to be no possibility during 
Mr. Gandhi’s active leadership. Certain of the Moder- 
ate leaders—and it must be recognised that they 
include several men of eminence who formerly were 
looked upon as steady allies of the Government—are 
clearly resolved to maintain an attitude of complete 
hostility. But it is difficult to see how this attitude 
will be possible after a few more months of the work 
of the Commission, assisted as it will be by the activities 
of many representative Indian bodies. It would seem, 





—_—— 


in other words, that as the time for constitutional 
action approaches, the normal antagonism of moderate 
and extremist must tend to reassert itself. Not for long 
can they act together. The Commission, therefore, 
may fairly expect that as its tour of India proceeds, 
the atmosphere of intransigence will be changed more 
and more into an atmosphere of debate; and all the 
more so as its members, described by Sir John Simon 
as being virtually unanimous, are wholly in favour of 
the frankest exchange of opinion. 

Nevertheless, the hard facts have to be faced, and 
there can be no denying their hardness. Consider, 
for example, the demand that is embodied in the 
carefully studied language of the Nehru Report. It 
is a demand for full and immediate Dominion status, 
coupled with a Parliamentary scheme that is altogether 
unrelated to anything that exists or could exist in 
India. For half-a-century and more the British Raj 
has been accused of attempting the impossible, by 
secking to graft a Western system of representative 
government upon the administration of a country to 
which all such systems are alien. There is undoubtedly 
some truth in the accusation. And yet here we havea 
selected group of Indian public men, more nearly 
representative of all India, we are assured, than any 
group hitherto brought together, which, when supposed 
to be dealing with the immediate problem of a Consti- 
tution for India, produces a plan that would involve 
the creation of institutions never even heard of in 
India, a plan, moreover, as purely Western as, and no 
less abstract than, the schemes of a Jacobin of the 
French Revolution or an English Radical of the Godwin 
and Cartwright epoch. This throws a curious light 
upon the mentality of ‘anti-Western ”’ Swarajists. 

There is, however, no likelihood that the Commission 
will be required to judge the Nehru demands, for, as 
the experience of the past month has shown, they have 
aroused the opposition of all the minorities in India, 
and have reinforced the determination of the Moslems 
to insist upon the maintenance and extension of the 
protective measures which they enjoy under the 
existing Constitution. The minorities at present are 
extremely active and vocal; and in the meantime the 
Commission has before it the proposals drawn up by 
the Council of the European Association, which supple- 
ment and support those of the associated Chambers of 
Commerce a short time ago. Together these two bodies 
may be said to represent almost the whole non-official 
European community in India, once comprising a rigid 
block of imperialist conservatism. To-day they recog- 
nise, with a candour that tells its own tale, that the 
Constitution of 1919 marked the beginning of a new 
era, and that its revision involves the acceptance of 
changes which so recently as twenty years ago would 
not have been discussed. To the widening of pro- 
vincial autonomy they have no objection ; but, they 
contend, it must go along with a full safeguarding of the 
executive authority of the Central Government, without 
which the fabric of British India would crumble. 

The issue facing the Simon Commission is, from every 
point of view, unpredictable. But it seems to us 
impossible for India to escape the moral of its own social 
system. The problem of Indian government 1s 4 
problem for the Indian leaders and parties themselves 
to solve. Swaraj is a fantastic word, self-government 
must be an illusion, so long as the mutually repellent 
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races and communities remain as they are, finding 
cause, aS after the “ All-Parties ” Conference, to throw 
over representatives of their own whose only fault 
seems to be an over-anxiety to reach some basis of 

litical agreement with their fellow Indians. With 
such deep-laid difficulties in a vast and ancient social 
system neither the Simon Commission, nor any other, 
can be expected to grapple. 


THE MYSTERY OF BANKING 


HE bankers are traditional lovers of darkness ; 
T and the reformer readily draws the conclusion 
that they love it because their deeds are evil. 
Although the joint stock banks are slowly beginning to 
supply more information about their activities, and although 
Mr. McKenna’s speeches especially have done something 
to irradiate the obscure places of banking policy, the affairs 
of high finance still remain for the most part an impene- 
trable mystery to the ordinary man. He has indeed been 
compelled—as his ancestors were compelled a century ago 
—to realise that the policy of the banks has an enormous 
influence on things with which he is very closely concerned 
—on the cost of living, on the prosperity of trade and 
industry, on the weight of the debt charge which he as a 
tax-payer is compelled to meet. He knows that these are 
matters in which banking policy plays a large part; and 
he often grumbles at the bankers when things are going 
wrong. But, if he distrusts the bankers, he has learnt to 
be still more distrustful of the bank reformers ; for the one 
thing he does know clearly about banking is that its re- 
organisation has an irresistible fascination for the crank. 
Every one of us has met the inspired reformer who, given 
a free hand, could by a simple change in banking methods 
restore prosperity to Great Britain, and at the same time 
double everybody’s income and halve all the prices. In 
times of depression, the financial cranks are exceptionally 
active; we have had plenty of them during the past few 
years. 

Unfortunately, the distrust of cranks is apt to breed in 
the public mind both a distrust of legitimate proposals for 
banking reform, and a distaste for attempting to understand 
the subject at all. The result, as the Labour Party points 
out in the pamphlet on banking policy which it has just 
issued, is that an informed body of parliamentary and 
public opinion seeking to control the operations of the 
banks in the national interest hardly exists at all. Though 
it is recognised that the provision of the right amounts of 
currency and credit is vital to the health of the nation, 
these are treated as matters to be determined by the Bank 
of England in consultation with the Treasury officials, 
and few in or out of. Parliament are able effectively to 
criticise the actions taken, or to suggest the right lines of 
advance. Similarly, while everyone recognises that the 
right use of the available amount of credit, by its devotion 
to the most socially desirable enterprises, is of fundamental 
importance, this is left to be settled by the joint-stock 
banks with usually even less comment or criticism than is 
meted out to the Bank of England in connection with its 
determination of the amount of credit to be allowed. 

The Labour Party’s pamphlet, which is meant to be 
tead as an addendum to its recent re-statement of its 
policy, takes the line that the issue of currency and credit 
ought to be nationally controlled. It is, however, almost 
exclusively concerned with the first of the two problems 
mentioned above—that of the amount of credit. It does 
Say—and say strongly—that the direction of this credit 
Into the right channels is also a vital matter; but on 
that point it makes no positive proposal, only urging 





that the whole question should be the subject of a special 
inquiry. It does not propose, pending this inquiry, 
either to nationalise the joint stock banks or to take any 
particular step towards their public control, except the 
steps that would naturally arise out of its proposals for 
dealing with the Bank of England. 

Rightly, the Labour Party sees in the Bank of England, 
working in loose collaboration with the Treasury, the force 
which directly determines the supply of credit for British 
enterprise of all sorts. Not, of course, that the Bank is 
a free agent; for its decisions are necessarily based to a 
great extent on the impacts of world forces outside its 
control. But it acts as the interpreter of these forces, 
as well as of the internal needs of the country for credit ; 
and its decisions may be right or wrong, and based on 
sound or unsound conceptions of policy. At all events, 
the Labour Party urges, its functions are far too important 
for the community to be left to the discretion of a private 
body of directors, even subject to a mysterious process 
of consultation, about which the public can get no informa- 
tion, with the officials at the Treasury. 

The pamphlet therefore proposes, virtually, that the 
Bank of England should be nationalised by conversion 
into a public corporation governed by persons appointed 
by the State. Clearly, in such a plan, a great deal turns 
on the methods of appointment. The Labour Party 
wants the new Board of the Bank of England to contain 
‘** representatives of such essential factors in the com- 
munity as the Treasury, the Board of Trade, Industry, 
Labour, and the Co-operative Movement.” In other 
words, the new principle of government is to be repre- 
sentation of the great interests chiefly affected by its work. 

We very much doubt whether this form of government 
would work. It is desirable to have far more, and better 
informed, criticism of banking policy from the public; 
but the administrative control of banking operations is 
essentially an expert matter, unsuited to the application 
of the representative principle. It is highly undesirable 
that the actual managing body in any enterprise should 
consist of representatives of a number of divergent interests. 
The inevitable result is a sort of “‘ pull-devil, pull-baker ” 
paralysis of action, or at best a method of government 
by a series of unsatisfactory adjustments of rival claims. 
Such a managing body will lack driving force and inde- 
pendence of vision. It can be saved from disaster only 
if, in fact, it does not work at all, but falls under the 
personal control of a dominant individual strong enough 
to reduce it to purely advisory functions. 

This word “ advisory ” is, indeed, the clue to the correct 
answer to the Labour Party’s problem. It would be 
thoroughly sound policy to constitute, in connection with 
a reorganised central banking system, a strong Advisory 
Council representing the main interests affected by banking 
policy. Such a Council could be a very useful adjunct to ' 
a national scheme of financial control; but its functions 
should be strictly advisory, and not executive. The 
actual responsibility for running the Bank must lie not 
with representatives of interests, however important, 
but with persons whose job is banking, and who under- 
stand banking and look primarily to its problems. 

This is not to say that we are hostile to the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England. Indeed, it is high time to end the 
present ambiguous situation which leaves it very doubtful 
how far the Treasury controls the Bank, and how far the 
Bank controls the Treasury. It is, we believe, highly 
desirable to make the Bank, in form as well as in substance, 
a national institution, and to do away with both the nominal 
control still vested in its shareholders, and the actual control 
which now belongs to a narrow body of City financial 


opinion. But we can nationalise the Bank without placing 
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it under the government of a representative Council. The 
right course is to find the best expert, or, say, the three 
best experts available, and put them, practically as Civil 
Servants, in charge of this great public enterprise, under the 
supreme policy control of the Cabinet and Parliament. 
They can be given a strong Advisory Council, and this 
Council will be able at any time to voice its complaints. 
But policy in banking, as elsewhere, ought to be a Govern- 
ment matter, and administration the affair of the expert 
acting under proper policy control. 

Many persons will doubtless hold up their hands in horror 
even at the modified proposal. But that, we believe, is 
largely because they have been taken in by the mystifi- 
cations of the bankers. The broader issues of banking 
policy are not really any harder to understand than those 
of, say, the railways or the electric supply service. It 
would be ridiculous to put the administration of any of 
these into the hands of an inexpert body ; but it is not at 
all ridiculous to put the broader issues of policy relating 
to them into the hands of public representatives. The gold 
standard may perplex the layman; but should it perplex 
him more than a volt ora ton-mile? He confuses the issue 
by failing to distinguish between the broad questions of 
policy, which it is his business to understand, and the 
technical details, which he is bound to leave to the specialists. 
But, in reality, the distinction holds quite as much in 
banking as in other things. 

Public control of the Bank of England is, we believe, a 
desirable thing, above all because it will force public men 
to understand and control financial forces. But it would be 
absurd to base on it alone large hopes of national 
regeneration. The distribution of credit and the cognate 
problem of the distribution of new capital are fully as 
important as tho determination of the amount of 
credit; and no policy which is confined to the reform 
of the Bank of England can go very far. It can be 
only a first step towards a closer co-ordination with 
national economic policy of the banking system as 
a whole; and we regret that the Labour Party has 
confined itself to the suggestion—in itself thoroughly 
valuable—for an inquiry into this aspect of the question. 
With the proposals of the pamphlet on other points we have 
now no space to deal. It urges the extension of municipal 
and co-operative banks throughout the country, both for 
their own sake, and because, by enabling a larger section 
of the people to use cheques, they will diminish the need 
for currency, and thus enable credit to be more safely and 
economically expanded. And it endorses the proposals of 
the Genoa Conference of 1922 for international action in 
order to make possible the stabilisation of both exchange 
rates and internal prices, whereas now countries acting in 
isolation have to choose which to stabilise, at the cost of 
allowing the other to vary, and are usually impelled to 
stabilise exchange rates, and expose their internal price- 
levels to the operation of world forces. These are important 
and interesting points; but clearly the central proposal in 
the Labour Party’s pamphlet is the reconstitution of the 
Bank of England under public control. If banking were 
really the mystery the bankers often make it out, we might 
be wise to leave it in the sole control of the magicians. If, 
as we believe, its mystery is largely ‘“ mumbo-jumbo,” 
the case for public control seems to be made out. 


DEMAGOGIC DIPLOMACY 


Paris, September 24th. 

OW important it is that statesmen should present 
H to the public only the most sober account of their 
work, and how important it is that diplomatic 

writers should refrain from over-emphasis, may be seen ina 
number of recent events which have had unfortunate sequels. 
One can be a whole-hearted advocate of open diplomacy 
and yet regret many of the unsatisfactory features that have 
manifested themselves since open diplomacy has become 


the professed practice of the chancelleries. Naturally the 
real diplomacy—the diplomacy to which diplomatists 
attach importance—goes on behind the scenes precisely 
as before ; and, as I have taken several occasions to point 
out, those who are most prominently associated with 
vague public peace pacts are, behind the handsome facade, 
busily engaged in totally different operations. It has, 
however, become the fashion—which I am afraid Geneva 
has popularised—of crying up various arrangements that 
have little merit, and sometimes have much demerit, of 
displaying them to the public gaze as triumphs of en. 
lightened diplomacy, when, in reality, they are merely 
makeshifts, and sometimes blunders, of demagogic diplo- 
macy. There results confusion and disappointment when 
the truth is discovered. 

This is a theme which deserves the largest exposition, 
for it is of vital concern to the world; and unhappily 
commentators in general are carried by the current, 
appearing to be unable to react against extremely dangerous 
influences. It is the mode to proclaim peace every other 
week or so, and, provided peace is proclaimed, criticism 
must be stilled. Now that we have signed a treaty out- 
lawing war as an instrument of national policy, I would 
propose that we should go a step further and sign a treaty 
outlawing peace as an instrument of national (and personal) 
policy. For that is what peace has come to. It has been 
shaped into an instrument of national policy, and a very 
mischievous instrument it may prove to be. I intend to 
return to that apparent paradox, and to demonstrate 
how peace has been converted into a formidable weapon. 
But, for the moment, I would deal briefly with two concrete 
instances of demagogic diplomacy—one affecting Europe 
chiefly, and the other very closely touching America. 

Many conferences have I attended and commented 
upon, and rare is that conference which does not end with 
a general chorus of “‘ Eureka!” Statesmen and journalists 
create for themselves a peculiar atmosphere, in which they 
doubtless sincerely believe that when they have restated 
a problem they have solved it. The supposed solution is 
praised and damned. This point is extolled and that point 
is deprecated. Whole countries take sides, gravely discussing 
something which does not exist. Not until the smoke has 
cleared away is it quietly observed that practically nothing 
has been done. 

Thus France and Germany have been vigorously repudiat- 
ing or approving the conclusions of the Geneva conversa- 
tions. M. Briand and Herr Miiller were the antagonists 
who provided a somewhat spectacular entertainment, 
and the representatives of other countries were little more 
than onlookers. Finally they reached an accord which 
was hailed and decried. But before we trouble about the 
opinions of the press, it would surely be well to examine 
the precise character of the accord. We shall, rather 
surprisingly, discover that the accord is only a solemn 
statement of the existence of problems—and of their 
existence, it is not unfair to say, we have long been aware. 

Germany asked for unconditional evacuation of the 
Rhineland. France in a Ministerial Council affirmed that 
evacuation should be conditional on a hypothetical settle- 
ment of the problems of reparations and inter-Allied debts. 
There was, further, a suggestion that new measures of 
security, in the shape of a Rhineland Commission, were 
needed. These views appeared to be diametrically opposed. 
Yet, after a few talks at Geneva, we were informed that the 
two parties were reconciled, that they had reached a com- 
plete agreement. 

That agreement, I repeat, is simply a_platitudinous 
statement of the problems. There is, in the communiqué, 
a vague promise to open negotiations on the subject of 
evacuation, but there is no promise to evacuate. There 1s 
an agreement on the desirability of a settlement of the 
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reparations question, but there is no agreement as to how 
it is to be accomplished. There is a suggestion for the 
establishment of a Rhineland Commission, but there are 
no suggestions about its character. It is, of course, true 
that one must see the problems clearly before one can 
solve them, and therefore it is possible to argue that the 
Geneva accord registers a slight advance—though every- 
body who has ever written on this matter had already 
stated the problems. It is not reasonable to put the case 
any higher. Yet hundreds of people have inaccurately, 
with enthusiasm or with despair, endeavoured to put the 
case much higher. 

The communiqué that was issued is there to be analysed. 
It asserts, in the first place, that Germany asks for evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland. That is a simple statement of fact 
about which M. Briand and Herr Miiller could hardly have 
been in dispute. Nothing respecting the possibility of the 
granting of the demand can be found; though if negotia- 
tions are actually opened that will be a point scored by 
Germany, because one cannot discuss this subject long 
without admitting that evacuation is the logical outcome 
of the Locarno and Paris Pacts. In the second place, it is 
acknowledged that the reparations problem should be 
solved. 

Surely it did not require two minutes’ talk to arrive at 
this conclusion. There is not the slightest indication of a 
solution of the problem thus stated. It will be for an 
Expert Commission, which is not constituted, subsequently 
to ascertain whether it is possible to place reparations on 
a better basis. Whether the German view that reparations 
have nothing to do with the occupation or the French 
view that the two problems are interdependent, has 
prevailed is not clear—for the excellent reason that neither 
view has prevailed. The issue is avoided. The two subjects 
are separated in the text, but they may or may not be 
regarded as separate by the Geneva conversationalists. 
Nor is there any reference to the inter-Allied debts. This 
does not mean that the French have dropped their thesis 
of the connection of reparations and debts. It means 
nothing at all—except that the agreement shirks whatever 
is controversial. I have said that the problems are restated 
—but they are not even fully restated. 

As for the suggested Rhineland Commission to deal with 
complaints of German activities in the demilitarised zone, 
its composition and its functions are not set forth, because 
there is no agreement about its composition and its functions. 
It is doubtful whether anything will come of the suggestion, 
for neither France nor Germany discerns real advantages 
in the establishment of a commission. German opinion is 
against specific control after 1985, and French opinion 
takes heed of the circumstances that such a short-lived 
nebulous body would probably only be able to refer com- 
plaints to the Legaue of Nations—which can at present be 
done directly and just as effectively—and that Germany 
might use the commission as a recipient for complaints 
against French military preparations. 

It is difficult for me, therefore, to understand what all 
the fuss is about. Here is one example of over-puffed 
diplomacy. A second example is that of the vaunted 
Franco-British naval agreement. It was concluded without 
preliminary consultations with the United States, though 
in these naval matters it is folly to ignore the United States. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain apparently failed to calculate the 
Tepercussions of his polciy. In a weak moment, unable 
to resist the desire of once more telling the world that peace 
was assured—partly by his own efforts—he announced the 
agreement with a flourish of trumpets. At last disarmament 
had been rendered possible! His triumph was even more 
fleeting than usual. There was immediately an outcry. 
Incalculable mischief was caused. Having gone so far, 
it would have been wise to have gone farther. Having 


proclaimed the agreement, it was obviously the duty of the 
French and British Governments to reveal the nature 
of the agreement. But no! Parliamentary and public 
applause having been provoked for a day, the Governments 
fell upon silence. They did not wish to inform the peoples. 
They merely wished to be cheered by the peoples. 

Their secrecy, following this inadequate publicity, had 
consequences which might easily have been foreseen. 
Suspicions were aroused and many charges, most of them 
presumably baseless, were launched. Sinister designs were 
attributed to France and to Great Britain. The American 
newspapers stirred up a great deal of feeling. One can 
hardly blame them, for the attempt to keep them in the 
dark was almost incredibly foolish. Whatever chance the 
agreement had of obtaining American approbation was 
destroyed. 

A series of negative Ministerial affirmations could not 
stem the tide of opposition. What was wanted was not a 
denial that the agreement was the clumsy thing it was 
supposed to be. What was wanted, at this stage, was a 
complete revelation of the contents of the agreement. It 
was idle to say that there were no secret clauses, that it 
was not directed against the United States, that it was not, 
in effect, a naval coalition of France and Great Britain. 
The only method of putting an end to unpleasant specula- 
tions was to place the agreement on the table. 

The old issue between secret and public diplomacy does 
not really arise. There is much to be said for certain kinds 
of secret diplomacy. Had France and England, having 
quietly reached their agreement, then proceeded, just as 
quietly, to submit their suggestions to the United States, 
and had they announced a general accord only when they 
were sure of the result, or dropped the negotiations when it 
was clear that they could come to nothing, then no harm 
would have been done; and one would not have been 
inclined to blame them for their failure, and one would have 
been inclined to praise them for their success. Open 
diplomacy has likewise much to commend it. Had these 
negotiations been conducted frankly and openly from 
the beginning, and the publics of the countries concerned 
been taken into the confidence of the Governments, then 
success would have been a happy achievement, and even 
failure would not have been accompanied by suspicions and 
sinister accusations. But to combine secrecy and publicity 
in this manner was to make the worst of both worlds. 

In any event, we are compelled to declare that one of the 
besetting sins of the new school of diplomatists is the temp- 
tation to seek a little cheap and untimely applause. The 
diplomatists thirst for applause. They are impatient in 
their desire to attitudinise as peace-makers. Not always 
do they pause to ask themselves whether they will wreck 
their own schemes by prematurely awakening expectations 
that may not be fulfilled. They must have a so-called 
solution as frequently as possible. One good solution is, 
like one good alibi, infinitely better than a dozen false 
solutions or alibis. But in these days of demagogic 
diplomacy, in which a solution must be produced, for 
the greater glory of the solver, every half-hour, nothing is 
allowed to ripen, and our teeth are set on edge by quantities 
of green fruit. SISLEY HUDDLESTON, 


BIBLIOPHOBIA 


T is a significant fact that we think of the bibliophile 
I as a rare person. If the census-paper contained the 
question, “* Are you a bibliophile ? ” nine hundred and 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of a thousand would answer, 
** No.” Some of them would not understand the meaning 
of the word, but even those who did would shrink from 
confessing to a serious passion for books. The ordinary 
Englishman is not bookish, and he would not feel that, if 
he described another man as ‘ bookish,’ he was paying 
him a compliment. It is characteristic of his attitude to 
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books that he calls a man who cares for them a great deal 
a “* bookworm.” 

I do not know whether it would be fair to describe the 
ordinary man as a bibliophobe, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that from an early period there has been among 
the majority of human beings a deep-seated prejudice 
against books. Even the authors of books have felt this 
prejudice, and, centuries before the invention of printing, 
the writer of ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ’’ was complaining that there 
were too many books in the world. More than two hundred 
years before Christ a Chinese Emperor ordered that all 
books, except a few on practical subjects, should be burnt ; 
and he is said to have put four hundred and sixty scholars 
to death for attempting to evade his orders. We are told 
that his motive in doing this was not hatred of literature 
but a kind of lunatic egoism which made him wish literature 
to begin with his reign. It is surely, however, inconceivable 
that anyone but a confirmed hater of books could have 
issued so murderous an edict. 

It may be contended that the Chinese Emperor was an 
exceptional person, and no doubt other emperors can be 
named who founded great libraries. At the same time, 
when we remember all the edicts against books—censor- 
ships, indexes, and so forth—that have been issued by those 
in authority, the evidence seems mainly to point to a general 
prejudice against reading. Emperors and kings with 
absolute powers compelled their subjects to do many 
things, but none of them compelled them to read books. 
The furthest any of them went was to compel their subjects 
to go to church and hear the Bible read to them. Even 
to-day, when we compel people to learn to read, we do not 
pursue the matter to its logical conclusion and compel them, 
after they have left school, to read books. Mussolini 
compels the Italians to do many things, but he does not 
compel them to read Dante. If he did, such is the prejudice 
against books that, I believe, it would mean the end of the 
Fascist Revolution. 

In England to-day we do not see many signs of an active 
hostility to books. For the most part those who dislike 
them are content to ignore them. They do not call meetings 
to denounce the habit of reading, since they believe that no 
man in his senses would buy a book except when he wished 
to give somebody he did not much like a really cheap 
Christmas present. It is only a few days since Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks spoke of the purchase of a fifteen-shilling 
book as an act of almost unthinkable extravagance. He 
declared that he had not read Mr. Shaw’s Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism because he could not 
afford it, and in this he was the spokesman of a very common 
attitude to books. There are spendthrifts, who give away 
Treasury notes to waiters in restaurants, who would feel 
guilty of the sin of wastefulness if they paid the price of a 
dozen oysters for a book. 

So full, indeed, is the air of the germ of bibliophobia 
that even men who buy books and read them frequently 
become infected with it. Librarians, surveying the multitude 
of books that are published to-day, are at times afflicted 
with horror to such a point that they secretly long for a 
repetition of the fires that burned the library of Alexandria. 
Again and again I have heard librarians rejoicing in the 
fact that the paper on which modern books is of so imper- 
manent a quality that in a few generations the books will 
be reduced to a mass of dust. The Chief Librarian of 
Croydon, speaking on Tuesday at the Conference of the 
Library Association, referred with obvious loathing to the 
*“ ever-increasing spate of books from the press—books 
that were adding nothing to the increase in the world’s 
knowledge, and were occupying valuable space in libraries.” 
Presiding at the Conference, the Master of Balliol, spoke 
in the same spirit: There were times, he said, when 
he felt there were too many books in the world. Sometimes, 





in philistine and unregenerate moments, he felt that if, 
perhaps, we could be restricted to something like the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Plato’s Republic, and Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, all the rest of them could be burned. This, 
it seems to me, is coming very near the policy of the Chinese 
Emperor, though the Master of Balliol does not actually 
propose that anyone found concealing a P. G. Wodehouse 
or an Edgar Wallace should be put to death. 

I confess that I myself at times feel the symptoms of 
something like bibliophobia coming on. I wish that there 
were fewer books in the world, and could easily be content 
with a library of a few hundred. I wish, too, that there 
were a close season for writing and that it could last a 
generation, the authors being paid the same sums for not 
writing as they are at present paid for writing. This is 
partly because the flow of books has become so great that 
I have a sense of grievance in not being able to keep up 
with it. More books are already in existence than I could 
read in my lifetime, even if I had nothing else to do, and so 
many new books that I wish to read are published every 
year that, if I read them all, I should have no time to read 
the old ones. Hence, when I hear that a new author of 
genius has appeared in Europe, I have in one part of my 
being a strong sense of hostility. I know that I shall have 
to read him, and I also know that new authors of genius 
have a way of dwindling into nothingness in the course 
of a few years even in the eyes of those who first forced them 
on us as men of genius. I wish it were more difficult for 
works of genius to be translated. I should like to see the 
masterpieces of every country translated into every lan- 
guage, but I think that it would be a good thing if no 
book, except works of scholarship and science, were trans- 
lated into a foreign language till the author was dead. 
Or perhaps, a small concession might be made, and the 
three chief books that had appeared in each country during 
the year might be released for translation into other lan- 


guages. 
In other centuries, translations were comparatively 


few and the books translated of such generally admitted 
excellence that the translator was a benefactor. To-day 
books of even ordinary talent are translated in scores, and 
the translator has become a nuisance. 

Then there is the discoverer of the minor classic—the 
unearther of some excellent little book that somehow was 
not excellent enough to survive on its merits. Him, too, 
I regard as an enemy. He compels me to read his dis- 
coveries when I would rather be reading better books. 
There have been, no doubt, works of genius which have 
been neglected for centuries and which have deserved 
their resurrection. No one would wish Ronsard or Campion 
to have remained in obscurity, or would utter maledictions 
against those who revived their fame. But there are 
minor novelists and minor poets rediscovered every year 
who ought to have been left peacefully in their graves. 
Far too much literature has survived as it is. We are 
always complaining that we know so little about the lives 
of the Elizabethans: what we should complain of is that 
the works of some of them did not perish with their 
biographies. 

This, of course, is the expression only of a mood—the 
mood of bibliophobia in which one resents the existence of 
far more books than one has time to read and the consequent 
necessity of spending on the second-best books a great deal 
of time that might be spent in reading the best. How happy 
one would be, one imagines, if the only poetry in existence 
were great poetry, and the only novels great novels ! How 
much oftener one would read Shakespeare and Homer, 
the Pickwick Papers and Don Quixote! I am afraid, how- 
ever, the whole thing is an illusion. If there were no books 


in existence except those which the Master of Balliol would 
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preserve from the bonfire, it is possible that the surviving 
books would be very little more read than they are read 
to-day. The time that we spend in reading a detective 
story is not time stolen from literature: it is time stolen 
from dog-racing and tittle-tattle and other forms of idleness. 
There are hours at which we have no taste for literature, 
and at which rubbish is the most restful thing in the world. 
[ should hate to be in a house that had no rubbish on its 
shelves, and should regard myself as a prisoner if, on looking 
for something to read in bed, I could lay my hands on noth- 
ing but Shakespeare or Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. If 
in real life 1 were compelled to live only with sages, I should 
long to escape into low company ; and one likes the same 
yariety in literature as in life. 

At the same time, there is no knowing what will happen 
if authors in all countries continue to increase in number 
at the rate at which they are increasing at present. At 
present, a large proportion of the population are authors, 
and there is no check on them except the flat refusal of the 
publishers to accept most of their books. Already there 
are suggestions that the British Museum should no longer 
be compelled to find room on their shelves for every bad 
book that is published, and yet no one can invent a scheme 
of selection which will make it certain that a new Dickens 
ora new Jane Austen will not be excluded from the library. 
For myself I should trust to luck in the matter. I have a 
lingering faith that everything in literature that deserves 
to survive will somehow survive. I feel sure that the 
British Museum could safely burn ninety-nine per cent. 
of the presentation copies of the books that are sent to 
them, and indeed, there is a little book of my own in the 
Museum library which I should be very glad to throw into 
the bonfire with my own hands. But I hope that, whatever 
bonfire is lit other books besides Shakespeare and Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason will be saved from the bonfire. If 
there were no book on earth but a single copy of the Critique 
of Pure Reason I am sure I should become a_ bibliophobe 
indeed, and, if I could, would burn the book in secret, and 
so leave the world without a book at all. v7. ws 


CONFIDENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


N spite of the fact that no weather, settled or unsettled, 
can suit all crops, although light hot lands have 
suffered from last year’s arrears of sunshine paid 

up so generously in June and July, some little confidence 
is undoubtedly returning to what was until quite lately 
Great Britain’s premier industry. Farmers are beginning 
to see that they have been the victims of a scare. While 
there is no reason to doubt the good faith of the paper that 
preached the ruin and extinction of agriculture a year ago, 
the campaign has done infinite harm to those it was planned 
to save or serve. They say that the famous Dr. Abernethy 
advised one of his patients to purchase a coffin and take 
it home with him, because he would need it very shortly. 
A modern practitioner would speak far more comfortably, 
would at least suggest a job for a friendly surgeon; the 
Abernethy method has little to commend it. Suggestion 
can work wonders; Faith Healers and Christian Scientists 
succeed time and again ; to preach disaster is to ensure it. 

So it happened that, following in the wake of Cassandra 

last year, I found farmers and landowners in despair. 
They were convinced that Troy could not stand and that 
the topmost towers of Ilium must most certainly be fired. 
As @ result of a whirlwind campaign for the spread of 
Pessimism one hears of good farms let at five shillings per 
acre and even less, of inferior land being offered rent free 
to those who will pay outgoings and keep it in heart, 
of landlords whose courage, like that of Bob Acres, has 
sozed out at the finger tips. In remote corners of Wales 


and elsewhere I have found farms reduced to the status of 
a rabbit-warren, the stock of that pleasant but harmful 
vermin reinforced by the introduction of selected does 
while trappers are kept at work on a sharing basis. In 
return for the gradual ruin of sound agricultural land, 
some men are taking as much as £3 a week, and with this 
as a mainstay, a few cows, some pigs and a handful of 
chickens, they carry on. Talk to them of their responsi- 
bilities to the nation and they will justify themselves. 

“*T paid far too much money for this place, and I haven’t 
the capital for high farming. Rabbits pay better than 
corn, they cost me nothing and bring in a little.” Another 
says: “There’s no money in farming, I’m saving what 
little P’'ve got and making what I can without expense.” 
Ask for the reason of failure and you will be referred to the 
newspaper that preached ruin to the farming community. 
A landlord of my acquaintance tells how an incoming 
tenant of a very good farm refused to sign at the last 
moment having read that he was bound to lose his money 
and preferring in those circumstances to invest in Govern- 
ment securities. A farmer in a big way of business told 
me he had been forced to send stock to market under an 
assumed name because if his creditors had known he was 
short of money they would have pressed him to the 
verge of insolvency, possibly over it. Bankers, dealers, 
auctioneers, all the people who give the farmer credit 
reduced facilities and sought to cover themselves last year ; 
the loss of confidence proved disastrous. This year when 
the sun shone with a good grace and the earth was found to 
be rotating on its axis in the old familiar fashion, confidence 
reappeared and would probably stay if it were not for the 
market and the motor car. These play a very large and 
very sinister part in agricultural life to-day, a part unknown 
before the war. 

The farmer, though he is ruined, keeps his car. He can 
give you a dozen reasons why he could not farm without it, 
why he saves money by its use, and there is no occasion to 
doubt his belief in his own assertions. But he seldom tells 
you that the car serves to take him to as many as three 
markets in a week. When he used a horse and trap, one 
market sufficed, and would suffice now so far as buying and 
selling are concerned. Unfortunately, perhaps, the tempta- 
tation to know what the other man is sending in and what 
he is making of it is well-nigh irresistible. In an hour or 
so it is possible to be on the spot, and, once there, it seems 
reasonable to stay and see things through. There are cows 
and bullocks, sheep and pigs to look at and value, the 
latest corn quotations to discuss, the price of feeding stuffs 
and fertilisers to consider. There is the “ ordinary” at 
which one eats in company with one’s peers and compares 
notes with other sufferers, there is a friendly glow of 
association and business is not in the way because, truth to 
tell, there is little or none to do. All the markets within a 
twenty-mile radius tend to become the farmer’s club and 
he can find good and sullicient reasons for regular patronage. 
When the autumn comes, there is a day’s shooting to be 
added to marketing, a day’s cubbing or hunting, too, and, 
as Sunday is a dies non and a pampered proletariat has 
half a day’s holiday in the week, it is not too much to say 
that some farms suffer from neglect. But why trouble 
about business when you have expert assurance that it 
can only lead to increased losses? If one must be ruined, 
the market is a much more pleasant place than the farm 
to meet the stroke of doom. Yet it is only fair to add that 
if the men who crowd to markets and leave their farm to 
look after itself for several days a week were convinced 
that they had a chance of making money at their job, 
they would be looking after it. Loss of confidence accounts 
for neglect and pessimism, and these in their turn affect the 
acts of husbandry. So we get dirty land, bad hedges, 
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choked ditches, a riot of weeds, neglected gates, fences and 
buildings, all the signs, in short, of the failing heart and the 
enfeebled hand. 

Happily there are always those who stay at home and 
fight their way through; their example saves as much of 
the situation as is recoverable. In the midst of men who 
have lost courage and are losing everything else, the shrewd, 
clever minority are making money. They are even heard 
to say that newspapers are not well informed—they put 
the case with less consideration for the feelings of those 
concerned—they recall other crises in the history of 
agriculture, they seem to have a shrewder idea of the 
meaning of the word ruin than many of those to whose 
lips it leaps so readily. Because they do not go to market 
more than once a week, and only then if they have something 
to buy or to sell, they are not heard in the little groups 
that assemble to talk about disaster ; but what the market 
loses the farm gains. 

“Times are bad and it’s up to us to mend them,” said 
one of these skilled practitioners to the writer. “ You 
can’t farm by rule of thumb any more; you must keep 
your eyes open.” He had had the pluck to vary his crop 
rotation, introduce milking machines to his dairy and put 
up asilo. Though it would be pleasant to be able to record 
a fitting reward, truth forbids. He worked hard through 
1927 and made no money at all; but he came near to 
balancing his accounts, and this in itself was an 
achievement in such a year. 

To sum up, the farmer just now is in a nervous state and 
needs confidence ; such confidence is justified by the fact 
that the greatest market in the world lies at his door and 
that his united effort throughout the length and breadth of 
these islands cannot cope with half its demands. All 
manner of forces are at work for him through the medium 
of education or research; the Ministry of Agriculture, 
though politically insignificant, is doing excellent spade- 
work in all directions; the science of the industry is much 
as Cortez was when he and his followers approached the 
peak in Darien. A young generation, trained and energetic, 
is knocking at the door, so that, though the farmer may 
have much to fear, farming is at least secure. The old 
men and the old mistakes are not immortal. Death or 
bankruptcy or both await them all, and through this 
cheerful vista we may look to a great future for food 
production. Even the passing of a Tory rule and the 
opening of an era of intelligent Government are possibilities 
that optimists envisage. Rumour, “ painted full of 
tongues,” has done her worst and the dove of confidence 
may yet return to the farmyard ark, though it cannot yet 
find a safe route by way of the market place. There it 
is still liable to be shot at. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
VERY OLD GENTLEMEN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN, 

Srr,—Professor Jenks obviously resents the invasion of his 
beloved Somerset by blatant motorists so intensely that from 
sheer rage he was quite unable to grasp the gist of my article. 
He will probably endorse its keynote : 

When a nation demands fast travel, and that nation possesses 
roads grossly unsuited to such traflic, trouble necessarily arises ; 
and no constructive policy of a practicable and economical character 
has yet been devised. 

Surely this statement is quite unanswerable ? 


My sympathies 
are entirely with Professor Jenks. 


I love the West Country, and 


I am never sure whether its profanation by streams of noisy 
cars is more or less appalling than the lethal procession which 
daily makes the Haymarket so perilous. 

The only point at issue between the very old gentlemen and 
those of us who are still young or middle-aged is that the old 
gentlemen fancy that a strong Government could slow and quiet 





————, 


this modern traflic, whereas we younger folk see it differently 
We realise that industrial interests and the general mass of rd 
public insist on the speed, and that the noise can only be reduced 
very gradually. Everybody regrets the fatalities ; most people 
even the younger generation, dislike the noise ; but they consider 
that both must be tolerated for the time being. 

The old gentlemen do not realise that any substantial reduction 
of the noise within a brief period is technically impossible, We 
can (and we should) demand less strident hooters in the towns 
at any rate, and penalise the noisier motor cycles ; but we cannot 
get rid of the vast rumble of heavy lorries, and the crescendo ofa 
good car accelerating on its lower gears after a stop. Similarly 
the old gentlemen do not realise that speed is one of the idols of 
democracy. It is not only the gilded youth on his racing two. 
seater who is to blame. The trams in my district have just 
been converted to trackless trolleys ; and they are running almost 
empty except in the rush hours, because they are slower than the 
petrol buses which operate on the same routes. The artisans 
select the fastest transport for their daily journeys ; and when 
they sit in a charabanc on a holiday they egg on the driver to 
keep ahead of anything that hoots at his stern. 

I agree with the old gentlemen that the whole business js 
alarming and deplorable. I differ from them in denying that a 
Mussolini could effect any substantial change ; he would be out 
of office in less than twelve months. A stricter control of 
dangerous driving, road improvements, and a very gradual 
reduction in noise—these are our sole hopes.—Yours, etc., 


R. E. Davipson, 


UNDER SWANN’S WING 
To the Editor of Tie New STaTrESMAN. 

Sir,—At least Marcel Proust has not been unfortunate in one 
of his adherents. It is impossible not to respect the chivalry 
and vigilance with which Mr. Scott Moncrieff defends his 
memory, after having already done him a magnificent service 
with the English translation. I find it difficult, however, to 
discover exactly where Mr. Scott Moncrieff joins issue with my 
article. 

As the English “ Tribute’ is submerged in ‘* proper obscu- 
rity ’’ after less than five years, it cannot have contributed any- 
thing of much value to our knowledge of Proust as man or 
writer, while a generous and fitting act of homage had previously 
been done by the letter of representative English writers to—I 
believe—the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Proust’s editors. And 
in the French memorial book, to which I referred equally with 
the English one, the sketchiness and unimportance of the 
contributions are still greater. I bring no charge of “ intellectual 
and social dishonesty,’ but it seems to me unnecessary at a 
funeral to draw attention to one’s wreath. 

With regard to snobbery, Mr. Scott Moncrieff changes his 
attitude in the same paragraph. Even if Homer, Shakespeare, 
Dante and Balzac were “ offenders,’ Proust is none the better 
for being another. At any rate, Mr. Scott Moncrieff brands 
snobbery as an offence and admits Proust guilty. He then 
excuses him as merely a contemplative of the human thorough- 
bred. Is he not himself approaching the danger-zone by 
begging the definition of thoroughbred ? In any case, it is 
the spirit of the contemplation that matters, and not the mere 
act. And I cannot agree that the French word snob is merely 
a synonym for the French word high-life (pronounced higlif), 
though both in France are the regrettable results of snobbery. 

Finally, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, in his most interesting remarks 
on Proust’s text, admits the bad writing. We probably should 
not agree as to its extent, and I join with him in deploring its 
possible cause. But the fact remains that it is acknowledged, 
and that Mr. Scott Moncrieff confesses that he is capable of 
being caught napping. I look forward eagerly to the apparatus 
criticus.—Yours, etc., T. W. Earp. 

London. 

September 25th. 


ROSTAND AND THE ENGLISH 
To the Editor of TwE New STatesMAN. 

Sir,—A propos Maurice Rostand, the Paris critics make a 
point of noting how the audience at the Porte St. Martin “ mse 
to” every savage sally at England, which remains the histor 
enemy. M. Pavlowitz, in the Journal, adds that two things 
in the theatre can always be relied upon to rouse and enthuse 
the French—digs at ‘t panache militarism” and Anglophobia. 
At a time of naval, hussar and aerial entente, not to mention 
Cushendun championing of France at Geneva, this is, of course 
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the main matter raised by Napoleon IV. May I therefore be 
allowed to resurrect a passage from a 1926 book of mine (The 
Cockpit of Peace): 

... they have not forgotten the past. It would be quite idle 
to proceed with this chapter without accenting that. Were I to 
set off along the cliffs to-morrow, from Deal to Penzance, seeking 
to rouse hatred against France among fisher and country folk on 
the way, by resurrecting the spectre of ‘‘ Boney,” I should not make 
a solitary convert; more serious, I should probably miss a lot 
‘of good country ale and cider for my pains. In France, and the 
fact must be accepted, it is otherwise. The Somme has not erased 
Waterloo ; you are still les Anglais with a hiss, and the victors in 
centuries of warring. 

I went on to point out that the press of the two countries 
was, in varying manner, responsible for nurturing this enrooted 
animosity, the Boulevard ‘“ Big Five” by being permanently 
ready to print anything offensive, slighting or lying about 
England, and the English daily newspapers not receiving, or 
anyway not printing, matter from their Paris correspondents 
which would tend to present the situation as it really is. I tried 
and failed, so I know. Moreover, the principal ‘* Love-France- 
whatever-she-does ’” exponent happens to be the one English 
newspaper which comes before Frenchmen in any quantity. 

Venom, ingratitude, ungenerosity, bad taste, are a difficult 
quartette to tackle, but a beginning might be made by occasional 
plain speaking. After all, it does seem rather absurd for John 
Bull to appear constantly in the guise of an unpopular wooer, 
forever humouring the subject of his affections whatever she does. 

A word about Rostand. I have several times had him under 
surveyance. He is the kind of poet who frequents Deauville, 
and “boosts”’ it. He paints, puffs, wears corsets and bell- 
bottom trousers and high heels, and carries a mass of permanently 
waved reddish hair as if it wereundera net. His walk isof the 
most undulating, he is bangled and ringed and perfumed, and 
his movements of the hands are of the most precious. He is 
known as ** Mademoiselle,’ which may account in some measure 
for the cattish and vindictive attack on a certain old lady in 
this Prince Imperial trash.—Yours, etce., 


September 20th. FERDINAND Tuony. 


THE VIENNA DISTURBANCES OF 1927 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Probably I am not the only one of your readers to feel 
surprised at your description of last year’s disturbances in 
Vienna as ‘‘ Communist riots.”” The Austrian Social-Democratic 
Party, at any rate, has put a different interpretation on the facts. 
The mounted police, using naked sabres, had ridden down a 
procession of unarmed workers, who were demonstrating against 
the scandalous acquittal of three members of the reactionary 
“Frontkimpfer” organisation accused—and the facts seem 
pretty clear—of firing from an upper window, at a village in the 
Burgenland, on some of the Socialist ‘‘ Schutzbiindler” and 
killing two persons—one a boy of eight. The demonstrators, 
and the Vienna proletariat generally, not unnaturally “ seeing 
red” after this police attack, got out of hand and sacked and 
burnt the Justizpalast, which had been the scene of this mis- 
carriage of justice. Reprehensible and deplorable, of course ; 
it was followed, however, by savage reprisals by the police, in- 
cluding firing without warning into unarmed crowds and attacks 
on peaceable pedestrians and sightseers. 

Otto Bauer has no love for the Communists, and at a con- 
ference on July 17th, 1927, immediately after the disturbances, 
made some very biting remarks about them ; yet in a very fine 
speech in the Austrian Parliament, on July 26th, he gave the 
weight of his authority to the version of what took place, a brief 
résumé of which I have just tried to give. Is the authority of 
this distinguished Socialist leader to go for nothing ? 

Communists, we know, will always fish in troubled waters, 
but it does not follow that on that account the original troubling 
of the waters should be ascribed to them.—Yours, etc., 

J. M. Apams. 
Ranmore, Downs Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
September 22nd. 


LABOUR ON THE LAND 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Please permit me to allay Mr. George Dallas’s excite- 
ment and to leaven his theories with a few facts. 

In the first place, his reference to Professor White compels 
me to make a statement which I communicated privately to 
the Professor when, a little late in the day, I saw his letter in 
Tar New Sraresman. I chanced to be out of touch in the week 
of publication. I visited the Aber Farm with my wife and 
my secretary, in the absence from Bangor of Professor White, 
and as we were going over the buildings, and making inquiry 
into questions of management, my guide pointed to certain 
buildings that had been paid for out of profits. He added 


that the farm was run at a profit. I then said ‘ But surely not 
in 1927?” and he replied ‘“* Even then.” Greatly impressed 
by this statement, I turned to my secretary and asked her to 
make a note of it; she did so then and there, and it was the 
foundation of the paper contributed to your columns. I felt 
that any farm that could show a profit in 1927 must be managed 
with more than ordinary skill. When Professor White wrote 
to say that the statement was wrong, I refrained from approach- 
ing you to justify myself, for fear of casting a reflection upon 
the gentleman who took us round and gave us so much of his 
time and effort. But Mr. Dallas leaves me no choice. 

So far as my suggestion of cottage holdings is concerned, it 
is founded upon what farm workers have said to me throughout 
England and Wales. For the past thirty years I have been in 
close touch with agricultural labour, and may claim to know 
what men are clamouring for. It is access to the land, the means 
of making a start, the possibility of becoming smallholders. 
Unfortunately the Labour Party’s agricultural policy is dictated 
by men who know little or nothing about the land. Like 
Procrustes they have prepared a bed; it is made up of their 
well-meant theories. They put the agricultural labourer’s needs 
upon it, and they cut or stretch them to fit. I do not belong to 
the Liberal Party, but certainly it has shown a greater and a 
wider understanding of the agricultural problem than either 
of its rivals. The genius and vision of Labour are entirely urban. 

Many conversations in all parts of rural England might be 
quoted to justify my contention that the labourer wants access 
to the land, but I fear to trespass further on your space. The 
only other matter in the letter from Mr. Dallas refers to reliable 
data. I am happy to assure him that I not only possess them, 
but have read them. I have published nothing that ignores 
the work of the experts. Land hunger is one of the biggest forces 
in the world; it makes men content to work for long hours 
and to accept a very scanty reward in return. Doubtless this 
fact is a source of irritation to the Trade Union principles of 
Mr. Dallas, but facts are stubborn things, and theories leave 
them quite unmoved.—Yours, etc., 

London. S. L. B. 

September 25th. 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The interesting letter of my old colleague on the 
Standing Committee on Trusts (Meat Section), Mr. McDougall, 
tempts me to raise one or two questions. We butchers, who 
handle the farmer’s principal production, and who are often 
farmers ourselves, are notoriously incredulous on the matter of 
farmers’ losses. There was never a day when we did not hear 
of them, and yet somehow agriculture manages to survive. I 
have seven relatives who are farmers, two of whom are “ pros- 
perous,” four may be described as moderately successful, and 
one only who has had difficulties which he is gradually sur- 
mounting. But they are all workers. It seems to me that a 
good deal depends on the sense in which the word “ prosperity ”° 
is used. Compared with capitalist prosperity the average 
farmer is poor; compared with working-class prosperity he is 
a wealthy man. 

That ‘“* S. L. B.” is a very sound observer would, I think, be 
agreed by every man whose business it is to attend cattle 


markets. In agriculture you must take the good periods with 
the bad. The farmer is notoriously clamorous in bad times, 


but he is judiciously silent in good. That shows how much of 
the old-fashioned peasant is still left in him. But the reasoning 
of some of his advocates provokes a smile. Why, asks Mr. 
McDougall, is there a reduction of 66,000 in the dairy herd ? 
The answer is very simple. The enormously high price of beef 
cattle this spring and early summer brought an unusually large 
number of fat cows to the slaughterhouse. Obviously they 
paid better as beef than to be kept for milkers. 

Another point is that which arises over the index numbers. 
Taking the years since deflation, the advance in the prices of 
produce has almost invariably been in excess of the advance of 
either feeding stuffs or fertilisers (Output Report Cmd 2815, p. 
121). In the four years ending 1925 the index number of 
increased prices compared with 1911-13 for live stock and live 
stock products stood at 76, 66, 63, and 64 respectively. That of 
feeding stuffs at 46, 36, 54, and 52. Fertilisers stood at 47, 23, 
19, and 14. Fruit and vegetables at 90, 103, 75, and 92. Even 
cereals and farm crops were represented at 49, 28, 54, and 44. 
Someone must have benefited by these wider margins. Or are 
we to assume that the labourers have taken the whole ? 

Much as I admire “S. L. B.,” I have my doubts of his 
favourite nostrum of co-operation and marketing. No doubt 
where there are groups of small growers, as at Evesham and 
Pershore, there is something in it. But then the Evesham and 
Pershore people make the buyers come to them. They only 
export their surplus for sale on commission. Usually the price 


of ‘“ Norfolk” cattle at Islington on Mondays is less than at 
Cc 
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Norwich on Saturdays. That shows a scientific exploitation of 
the home market by the Norfolk people, and an ‘* exportation ” 
of their surplus. Lastly, any London butcher will tell you 
that the price of home-killed beef at Smithfield is ruled by some- 
thing which our able experts have hitherto entirely failed to 
notice—viz., the ‘* Kosher’? trade. The Jews eat the short 
forequarters, and Smithfield is the market for the resultant 
product—a piece consisting of the hindquarter, foreribs, and 
flank. We not only take the London killed ‘* Kosher pieces” 
but those of Liverpool as well. Co-operative farmers would 
therefore have to get the ** Kosher” trade into the scheme or it 
would fail in London. Even now the slightest excess of English 
forequarter meat on Smithfield causes a drop in price of those 
portions to a point sufficiently low to attract either the potted 
meat firms or those who normally supply their customers with 
the similar parts of Argentine chilled meat.— Yours, etc., 
J. J. TERRETT. 
70 Long Lane, Smithfield Market, E.C. 


A WAYFARER IN 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his delightful review of my new book, A Wayfarer in 
Austria, in your issue of September 15th, your reviewer raises 
the question, *‘ What of Vienna ?” asks whether the iron has 
not entered into her soul, and says that ‘* Mr. Gedye reassures 
us on the whole.” 

His ‘*on the whole” convicts me of failing to be explicit. 
No, the iron has not entered into the soul of Vienna, despite 
the sufferings of the war and the worse horrors of the first post- 
war years. Wien Lacht Wieder was the title of a revue in 
the Wiener Stadttheater two years ago, but long before that the 
easy (in many respects, far too easy) laughter of Vienna had 
recommenced. 

Of course, in a sense it is an entirely different Vienna (and 
yet the same). It is a Vienna to whom the days of the Fiaker, 
the Backhdnderl, Lanner and Strauss seem but a dream—a 
dream of vanished delight for those who made up the glittering 
baroque facade of that Imperial city, of horror for the unseen 
hundreds of thousands who were the ugly bricks and mortar 
which supported and were concealed by that impressive facade. 
Yet with every year that the days of the Hapsburgs become 
more unreal, in retrospect their sentimental charm grows for the 
City of Dreams. The most bigoted republican, the doctrinaire 
Marxist, cannot escape the lesson of baroque—to cherish and 
** actualise *’ the dream, to dream away the reality. Politically 
he may abhor what he calls the bad old days. He has certainly 
made sure that they can never return. But in his more real life 
of illusion, they are for him still days the memory of which must 
be kept alive and invigorated. 

It is this phantom Vienna, made solid, vital even, by the daily 
dreams of its inhabitants, that the tourist sees and always will 
see, while Vienna, City of Realities—of political strife, of 
Socialistic experiment, and Fascist resentment, the capital 
without proper hinterland awaiting the return of reason to 
Europe to fulfil its destiny by rejoining its sister Germanic cities 
of the Reich, will seem to him a dream when his ears are filled 
during his stay with the ripple of Viennese laughter. Yet the 
student of politics will find the City of Realities real enough, and 
a fascinating subject for study.—Yours, etc., 

Vienna, September 22nd. G. EK. R. Gepye. 


AUSTRIA 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The situation regarding the Foundling Hospital grounds 
is critical. Preparations are already in hand for building at 
the north end, and several trees have been cut down. The 
possibility of the destruction of this great open space of seven 
to nine acres, with its 80-100 magnificent trees, in the very heart 
of London, to the grave injury of the health of thousands of 
citizens, cannot surely be passively accepted by those responsible 
for the well-being of the community. 

But while the authorities are coming to a decision, and while 
efforts are being privately made to save the site, may an earnest 
appeal be made to the shareholders of the Parent Trust and 
Finance Company, who own the estate, to consider their part 
in this matter ? 

The company paid last year, on its deferred shares, a dividend 
of 20 per cent. Its preferred und ordinary shares received 
interest in full, and £100,000 was carried forward (see Times, 
July 7th, 1928). The Foundling Estate (for which under 
£1} million was paid) was, in 1925, ewclusive of the central site, 
producing £44,000 p.a., a sum which, it is anticipated, will 
increase by 1935-40 to £113,000. These figures do not take into 
account profits arising out of the conversion of houses into 
flats and offices, by which rentals can be increased 300 per cent. 

It is understood that the sum of £500,000 has been offered for 
the central site, for its use for the Children’s Hospital and a 





public park, but that the directors, as trustees of the business 
interests of the shareholders, cannot recommend the acceptance 
of a lower price than £600,000, in their view the market value 
of the land. No other course could perhaps be expected of the 
directors. But what do the 10,000 shareholders themselves think 
about the matter? Do they really wish to hold the people of 
London, needing health, light, and beauty, up to ransom? ft 
is the poor who will suffer the greatest loss if the site is built 
over. Cannot they afford to be generous, and to take less than 
the market value of the site, even to consider its sale to the 
nation, either entirely for a park, or with part reserved for a 
Children’s Hospital, at approximately cost price ? 

It is no light thing to be a landowner. In acting as I haye 
ventured to suggest, the shareholders would be following the 
best traditions of land, giving something of their property to 
those who make it fruitful. Although, spread over the very 
large number of shareholders, many of them wealthy, the cost 
of such a sacrifice would not be unbearable, yet it would be by 
no means negligible. But I would ask, whether, to preserve 
the health of the people, to save from mutilation one of the 
finest pieces of town-planning in London, to avoid a bitterness 
which will rankle for generations, is it not worth while to lose 
some fraction of a dividend ?—Yours, etce., 4 

September 26th. 
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Miscellany 
SCHUBERT 


HE publication of a new English life of Schubert 
by Mr. Newman Flower* for this hundredth 
anniversary of Schubert’s death in November, 

1828, will be welcomed. Mr. Flower has been assisted by 
the famous German authority on Schubert, Professor 
Deutsch of Vienna, and has had access to the Luib corres- 
pondence, some of which has not previously appeared 
in print. He gives a pretty full, faithful, well-documented 
and profusely illustrated account of the composer’s life 
and one that, on the whole, is the best record of Schubert 
that we have in English. 

Like the life-story of all great artists it is a story of 
deep pathos. This composer of more than six hundred 
songs (the best of which are for beauty, originality and 
power unequalled in the history of music), several remark- 
able symphonies, a great deal of fine chamber music and 
a mass of lighter music, earned during his thirty-one years 
of life by the sale of his music the total sum of £575. The 
pathos of just this one fact is not lessened by the reflection 
that it was a remarkably large sum to have been earned by 
a man who was not famous and whose work was rare in 
quality and difficult to play and sing. Nor would he have 
earned this much had it not been for the efforts of a small 
group of appreciative friends like Vogl and Sonnleithner. 
On March 7th, 1821, the Sonnleithners gave a charity 
concert at the Kiarnthnerthor theatre and Vogl sang for 
the first time in public the Lrl-King, accompanied by 
Anselm Hiittenbrenner. As Mr. Flower relates : 

It was Leopold von Sonnleithner who first endeavoured to get 
the music engraved and he was encouraged in this by Anna Frohlich. 
. . The Erl- King was offered to two publishers, Diabelli and 
Haslinger, and refused by both. They not only flatly declared 
that they would pay nothing for the song, but since Schubert 
was unknown among the music-sellers, it would not pay them 
to engrave the score. 
Sonnleithner had the Erl-King and other songs engraved 
at his own expense and sold them in his house. 

Reflect that at this moment Beethoven was still living 
(it was the year in which he had finished the C minor 
sonata), that Diabelli, Haslinger and other publishers 
were competing eagerly for his works. But Beethoven 
had had the luck to become famous among the Viennese 
aristocracy in his youth as a virtuoso and to have a large 
and fashionable public who bought his compositions 
automatically even when they neither liked them nor 
played them. Schubert who was not a virtuoso and was 





* Franz Schubert, the Man and his Circle. 
15s. 


By Newman Flower 
Cassell. 
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too shy to play well in public, never got a large audience and 
actually got less from publishers at the end of his life 
than at the beginning. 

As Schubert became better known by the publication 
of his songs his receipts did not become bigger. A sale 
at almost any figure seemed a piece of good fortune. For his 
first paid work—the Prometheus of 1816—he received £4. 
For the first twelve songs of the Winterreise cycle—com- 
posed in the last month of his life—he was paid tenpence 
each, ten shillings in all : 





His revenue from the publishers had for some years amounted 
to 40 florins a week. In 1826, with only two years of life remaining, 
he was averaging no more than 30 florins. The Winterreise cost 
in the music-selling trade twelve times as much as the Erl- Kénig, 
viz., 6 florins, and Schubert was paid by Haslinger—so it is stated 
—scarcely one-half of the usual honorarium. . . . When in 
1826 he asked Hans Niageli of Zurich 120 florins for a sonata which 
the publisher desired to have, and H. A. Probst of Leipsic 80 florins 
each for three pieces, they both declined . . . the publishers, 
aware that Schubert seldom possessed money, considered refusal of 
his offers as the best means to purchase at a knock-out price. 
Probst, at any rate, would appear to have thought so, for when 
in 1828 Schubert offered him the E flat major Trio for 100 florins 
he beat him down to 20 florins 60 kreutzers. 


Yet some of Schubert’s work sold well: 


In a mad moment Schubert sold to Diabelli all the plates and 
rights in the published songs and tied himself up to this Viennese 
Barabbas for the equivalent of seventy pounds. . . . Diabelli 
made out of the Wanderer alone during the next few years nearly 
three thousand pounds. A bonus, however small, to the composer 
. . » would not have been amiss, but Diabelli was not prone to 
do such things. He went on plundering Schubert in his fashion. 
Mr. Flower is himself a publisher and so his frank com. 

ments on such conduct are all the more to be appreciated, 
How thankful even we poets and writers of to-day must 
be to think that Beethoven at any rate was a match for 
these publishers and, according to Thayer, treated them 
to some of their own unscrupulousness. The cleverer 
of us may think that Schubert ought to have had 
more business sense. But nobody expects a business 
man to be even a good composer, and why should we 
expect a great composer like Schubert to be a good 
business man? It was not business ability but a tem- 
peramental suspiciousness that drove Beethoven to his 
hard bargains, but Schubert was by nature trusting and 
without suspicion. 

Every biographer of Schubert must deplore the loss 
of his diary which was sold page by page by a dealer in 
autographs. Some entries have been preserved and 
among them the following : 

A man endures misfortune without complaint, but he feels it 
the more acutely. Why does God endow us with compassion ? 

Happy the man who finds a true friend and far happier he who 
finds that true friend in his wife. 

The greatest misfortune of the wise man and the greatest 
unhappiness of the fool are based upon convention. 

Easy mind; light heart. A mind that is too easy hides a 
heart that is too heavy. 

My work has been conceived by my understanding of music 
and by my suffering. It is the latter that seems to interest the 
world least. 

Anna Froéhlich relates that when Schubert was _ intro- 
duced to them he used to come to their musical evenings : 

I can see Schubert now. He had folded his hands in deep 
emotion as if in prayer, and pressed them to his mouth, as he 
was accustomed to do when he listened to anything beautiful, 
Then he exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh God, what a treat this is!” Presently 
he added suddenly: ‘‘I know what I am going to do.’ Within 
a few days he brought me the quartette, Gott ist mein Hirt, and, 
soon afterwards, the quartette, Gott in der Natur... 
Another of the four Fréhlich sisters witnesses to this 

Mannerism of Schubert’s when listening to music : 

His was a magnificent soul. He was never jealous or grudging 
to others, as is the case with so many people. On the contrary, 
he was overjoyed when beautiful music was performed. He 
folded his hands and placed them against his mouth, and sat 
there as if in ecstasy. The purity of his mind, the lack of all 
thought of guile, are beyond expression. 


One of the myths which this book will help to dispel 
is that which depicts Schubert as a sentimental weakling. 
This notion has arisen to some extent from the famous 
mot describing Schubert as a feminine Beethoven—one of 
those clever, misleading remarks that are so easy to make 
but which often blind the judgment for generations. 

“* Schubert,” said Bauernfeld, who was one of Schubert’s 
intimate circle of friends, ‘‘ has the right mixture of the 
ideal and real,’ and Anselm Hiittenbrenner said : 

Over a glass of wine or punch Schubert was most talkative. 
His musical judgments were sharp, and he always hit the nail 
on the head. In this way he resembled Beethoven, who could 
be very sarcastic at times. If at a Society gathering music was 
discussed with knowledge, Schubert would listen with pleasure 
and rarely interrupted. But if an ill-informed amateur made 
statements which proved his ignorance, Schubcrt’s patience broke 
at once. He would go up to the jabberer and exclaim hotly : 
“You'd better be quiet. You don’t understand that, and you 
never will understand it !”’ 

Schubert was in every respect a virile passionate man. 
He was fond of wine and good company, and Hiittenbrenner 
has put on record: ‘Schubert was absolutely honest, 
true and upright. And he lived at that time—be it said 
between me and you—a much purer life than Idid.”” At the 
same time, he was a complex character as those who know 
the wide range of his music would expect. There is an 
amusing story of his assisting a lady to alight from a 
carriage and of saying: 





‘** Above all things, I must not get angry. For God’s sake I 
must not get angry. For if I do get angry I knock all the teeth 
out of the mouth of the poor wretch who has angered me.” 

The little lady with the broad-brimmed hat decorated with 
flowers looked at him in frightened surprise. 

‘* And have you often been angry ?”’ she asked nervously. 

‘**No,”’ said Schubert. ‘*‘ Never yet!” 

Mr. Flower does not concern himself with Schubert’s 
musie and his book is all the better for this absence of the 
platitudes of musical criticism. A first-rate critical study 
of Schubert the composer remains to be written. Such a 
book would give us an entirely different conception of 
Schubert from the common one which ranks him—some- 
where above Mendelssohn—as a melodist of dramatic 
power with great invention but little constructive ability. 
Schubert was a really great man and his C major symphony 
is undoubtedly one of the great symphonies of the world. 
As for his songs, one can only borrow from Shakespeare 
and say that time cannot stale nor custom wither their 
infinite variety. 





W. J. TURNER. 


A TEMPLE OF NATURE 


WINBURNE sings of an English 
‘“a’ temple whose transepts are measured by 
miles.” Such a temple I have visited in the 

Pyrenees. It is not a pine forest, but is built of ever- 
lasting rock. From its great west entrance (which in 
this case happens to be north) to the end of its mighty 
semicircular apse, its length is about six miles. The 
circuit of the top of the walls of the apse is some nine 
miles in length, and the walls rise, steep and grey, about 
a mile sheer up from the floor, which is itself a mile above 
sea-level. The mighty floor is carpeted with velvet of 
the deepest green, and down the middle of it rises always, 
day and night, music as of a thousand carillons of bells, 
sounding as if it came from some distant and mighty 
city, larger than anything on earth. The walls of the 
temple are of grey rock, festooned here and_ there 
with drooping patches of dark rock pines. Only in the 
mighty apse are the decorations different. Here no 


greenery breaks the solemn grey, but high up there are 
C2 


pine forest as 
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patches of white, patches of eternal snow. These huge 
walls are festooned with long strips of lawn, filmy white, 
the longest strip a quarter of a mile in length, the others— 
some dozen in number—about half as long. 

Up the central aisle of this temple, a small ribbon of 
brown, all day long, but especially in the morning, proceed 
hundreds of pilgrims, of both sexes, of all ages and sizes, and 
many nationalities, but all worshippers of the beauties 
of Nature. They travel on foot, or on donkey, mule or 
horseback, for there is no other means of conveyance, as 
the motor road ceases at the north entrance to the temple 
and the light railway or tramway some twelve or fifteen 
miles below. All the pilgrims are not equally reverent, 
but the surroundings are such as to impress the most 
thoughtless. 

Though the central aisle is always thronged, the side 
aisles are comparatively quiet and unfrequented. In the 
eastern aisle—this temple, be it remembered, is not oriented 
according to ecclesiastical notions—we struck a camp of 
English Boy Scouts. On inquiring of the scoutmaster, a 
man of most charming manner, how he came to bring 
his boys to this far-away and magnificent scene, he informed 
me he had come here himself last year, and, being impressed 
with the suitability of the place for the purpose, he brought 
his boys here this year. ‘Two days later he took them out 
through the western transept and over an easy pass into 
Spain. Lucky youngsters ! 

By day the roof of this temple is of a deep, clear, 
cloudless blue. At the time of the morning and the 
evening service, great soft strips of white are often drawn 
down the sides of the chancel walls, and still oftener in 
huge semicircles round the end of the apse. At times 
they are suffused with sunlight; at times they seem a 
mysterious, cool grey. They keep ever moving and 
changing—now concealing, now disclosing, this gigantic 
building of the Architect of the Universe. 

I am not sure that the grandeur and mystery of this 
temple are not most impressive on a grey day when the 
sun and sky are hidden and the mountain mists come 
swirling through the lofty aisles and nave, concealing 
almost everything. Ever and anon high up in the mist 
a gap breaks, and one sees some two thousand, three 
thousand or four thousand feet above one the bald grey 
stone. Thus seen, the walls seem even higher than they 
really are, and the gloomy impressiveness outstrips the 
revelations, though not the beauty, of the sun-bathed 
midday glory. 

It is difficult to feel certain when that beauty is greatest. 
On the whole, I lean rather to the time of matins or of 
evensong, when the mounting or descending sun, throwing 
its rays aslant, reveals alike by illumination and by shadow 
the details of the sculpturing of the rocks, the variety of 
form, and the weird, fantastic shapes wrought by the 
mightiest of hands. The full blaze of sunlight has a 
tendency to flatten out the detail of that on which it falls. 
Possibly it would be grandest of all by moonlight—I 
have not had the good fortune to see it under such con- 
ditions—and I can readily believe that in the depth of 
winter, snow-covered, and steeped in moonlight, there 
may be no sight like it on God’s earth. 


So I have seen 
it in a dream, but not in reality. 


Needless to say, the romance of chivalry hangs round 
this grandly impressive spot. I shall not name it. Those 
who know it already will recognise it from my description. 


Those who do not should find it for themselves. Every- 


thing that one discovers for oneself is so much more soul- 
satisfying than what one learns from books or newspapers. 
Suffice it to say that no one can visit this spot without 
hearing the clarion trumpet call of Roland of Roncesvalles. 
The Pyrenees to-day are much what the Alps were 





—— 


forty years ago, in the days when, as I walked over an 
easy grass pass, a golden eagle stooped so low that I could 
see the golden sheen on its brown neck feathers as jt 
turned its head in the sun to eye me. Now, alas! that 
neighbourhood is a waste of palace hotels, devoted to 
‘“‘ winter sports” (including dancing and bridge), and the 
golden eagle knows it no more. I have seen no eagles here, 
but a stuffed capercailzie and a stuffed chamois adorn 
the hotel lounge and we had chamois one day for lunch, 
W. M. Crook. 


AN EXCITING FILM 


ERR FRITZ LANG and the Ufa studio for which 
H he works have maintained a high standard jp 
popular films. Since The Nibelungs, they have 
produced Metropolis, a fantasy rather spoilt at the end 
by its slap-dash action, and now The Spy, which is presented 
for a season at the Marble Arch Pavilion. This is one of 
the best “ thrillers” I have seen, and it is surprising, in an 
age which enjoys Edgar Wallace and Agatha Christie, that 
better films of this sort are not more often seen. For 
obviously the stage, if not the novel, is a clumsy means of 
introducing the startling episodes and hair-breadth escapes 
which are an important part of this kind of entertainment. 
On the stage, the scene is fixed and the ingenious author 
must crowd it with people hiding under sofas and behind 
curtains or there will be no excitement in his play; he 
must use every convention of trap-doors, thunderstorms and 
failing lights on which he can lay his hand. 

These conventions are as old as the Lyceum, and it is 
essential that the thrill and mystery play should be new and 
up-to-the-minute. In the first ten seconds of The Spy 
an important document is found to be missing and a man 
is shot travelling at eighty miles an hour in a car: what 
a relief from the opening conversations of a play, or the 
long humorous monologue spoken by a butler to introduce 
the characters! The Spy is rather old-fashioned in its 
story and, in spite of good acting, obvious in most of 
its characterisation—obvious, that is, to anyone who 
knows the stock figures of international detective fiction; 
but some of the incidents, the panic in a hotel where a 
man in one of the bedrooms has been shot, and particularly 
the climax in a railway train at night, are done most 
vigorously. The success of a great number of German films 
has been due to this ability of evoking a scene completely in 
quick unusual flashes; one admires them, incidentally, for 
the background, while disliking the pretentious epical 
creatures who form the chief part of the story. Berlin was 
a good film because it was all background. Herr Lang, like 
some other German directors, is obsessed with the idea of 
creating some superman who shall dominate these scenes. 
With Siegfried, he was more or less successful, because his 
hero looked magnificent, and the film moved with dignity 
like a pageant. But the Business-man of the Future in 
Metropolis, and the banker and international spy of the 
present film, are grotesques. The criminals and decoys are 
more like life, and the Secret Service is at least incompetent 
and romantic—which is better than the organised chemical 
perfection of the spy, who always looks as if he is going t0 
perform some devilish operation. 

But The Spy succeeds where other films and plays of the 
kind fail, because it is sufficiently abrupt and startling t 
leave the spectator with no waste moments in which he ca! 
say to himself, ‘‘ This really is absurd ; where can be the 
attraction of all this impossibility?” For it would be 
fatal to think seriously about it for a moment. The films 
visually attractive and it tingles the nerves; it is never 
boring. What more can one want? 

G. W. 3. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T VHE Great Plague of London of 1665 which drove 
Milton into the Buckinghamshire village of 
Chalfont St. Giles, where he finished Paradise 

Lost, also drove Dryden into the country ; for the theatres, 

of course, were closed. Where he went to is not quite 

certain, but it is thought that he went to Charlton in 

Wiltshire ; and there he wrote Annus Mirabilis, and the 

Essay on Dramatic Poesie which the Hazlewood Press has 

recently re-published in a fine edition, price £1 11s. 6d., 

with a preface by Mr. T. S. Eliot. 


* * * 


When Charles II. came back from his exile he brought 
with him a taste for French drama, then at the height of 
its excellence (Corneille, Moliére), and in French drama 
when prose was not used rhyme was an essential feature. 
Dryden adapted himself to the taste of the Court. He 
seems to have been convinced that rhyme was necessary 
to please the fastidious and fashionable for whom he wrote, 
and the Essay on Dramatic Poesie is a defence of the use of 
rhyme in drama. A large part of it is devoted to proving 
that the fetters which rhyme imposes on the dramatist are 
not more fatal to the natural expression of passion than 
blank verse. There is a passage in Swinburne’s Study of 
Shakespeare bearing on this point : 

In his (Shakespeare’s) very first plays we can see the collision and 

conflict of the two influences ; his evil angel, rhyme, yielding step by 

step and note by note to the strong advance of that better genius 
who came to lead him into the loftier path of Marlowe. There 
is not a single passage in Titus Andronicus more Shakespearean 
than the magnificent quatrain of Tamora upon the eagle and the 
little birds ; but the rest of the scene in which we come upon it, 
and the whole scene preceding, are in blank verse of more variety 
and vigour than we find in the baser parts of the play ; and these, 
if any scenes, we may surely attribute to Shakespeare. . . . In 
this play then (first part of Henry VI.),more decisively than in 
the Titus Andronicus, we find Shakespeare at work (so to speak) 
with both hands—with his left hand at rhyme and his right hand 
at blank verse. The left is loth to forgo the practice of its peculiar 
music; yet, as the action of the right grows freer and its touch 
grows stronger, it becomes more and more certain that the other 
must cease playing, under pain of producing mere discord and 
disturbance in the scheme of tragic harmony. . . . The example 
afforded by the Comedy of Errors would suffice to show that rhyme, 
however inadequate for tragic use, is by no means a bad instru- 
ment for romantic comedy. . . . What was highest as poetry 
in the Comedy of Errors was mainly in rhyme; all, indeed, we 
might say, between the prelude spoken by Aegeon and the appear- 
ance in the last scene, of his wife: in Love’s Labours Lost, what 
was the highest was couched wholly in blank verse: in the Two 

Gentlemen of Verona, rhyme has fallen seemingly into abeyance. 
Dryden handles five critical questions in the dialogue ; 
the relative merits of ancient and modern poets; the 
question whether the French school of drama is superior 
or inferior to the English (he decides that the French 
have no one to touch Ben Jonson in construction) ; 
whether the Elizabethan dramatists were superior on all 
points to his own contemporaries ; and lastly, whether plays 
are better in proportion as they conform to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle and the ancient dramatists. There are 
four interlocutors, Crites (Robert Howard), Eugenius (Lord 
Buckmaster), Lisideius (Sir Charles Sedley) and Neander 
(Dryden himself). Dryden takes up the defence of the Eng- 
lish stage. His defence of the dramatic genius of Shakes- 
peare is famous although contained in a very short passage. 
te then examines the plays of Jonson and analyses The 
Silent Woman. The dialogue is, by the way, a fine specimen 
of the then new English prose, and the setting of it is 
delightful. The four friends have gone out on the Thames 
on the afternoon of the day when the English fleet was 
engaged with the Dutch fleet in the mouth of the river, 
namely, on June 3rd, 1665. In this battle eighteen large 
Dutch ships were taken and fourteen others were destroyed. 
At first the friends are too much preoccupied by the momen- 
tous event proceeding to talk about what habitually interests 
them, but as the sound of firing grows less and less distinct 
they augur from it that things are going well, and their 
talk turns to the subjects of which they are most fond 
of discussing. The result is one of the best critical dialogues 
m English Literature, a form which is not often successful. 

° compete with the late W. P. Ker and Mr. Nicol Smith 
and other scholars, by attempting a learned introduction 


to Dryden’s Essay would,” Mr. Eliot says, ‘‘ be merely to 
commit a presumption and a superfluity.”” True, in writing 
dialogue himself he does avoid challenging comparison 
with scholars, but not with Dryden. He has attempted to 
produce a discussion such as might take place between 
* half-a-dozen fairly intelligent men of our time,” and his 
dialogue comprises, he tells us, scraps of many actual con- 
versations ; but what will first strike the reader about it is 
its inconclusiveness and vagueness. Dryden’s talkers made 
definite points about the drama, while Mr. Eliot’s hover 
over problems remote from the drama itself. He is aware 
of this defect, but he thinks it is inevitable. In Dryden’s 
day “dramatic poetry” was still being written, and 
therefore critics could discuss its laws; ‘‘ we, on the other 
hand, are always discussing something which does not 
exist but we should like to have brought into existence, so 
we are not occupied with critical laws; and so we range 
over a wide field of speculation asking many questions and 
answering none.” It is not true, however, that dramatic 
poetry is no longer written ; what is true is that it is seldom 
performed. No one would complain because the talk 
ranged over wide fields of speculation if the talkers did not 
bring back so very little from their excursions. 
* * * 


They are troubled, they say, by too much knowledge. 
Aristotle, fortunately, did not know as much as they do about 
Greek drama. He did not have to worry about the relation of 
Drama to religion, about the fundamental morality of the Hellenes, 
about the relation of art to politics; he did not have to struggle 
with German or Italian xsthetics; he did not have to read the 
(extremely interesting) works of Miss Harrison or Mr. Cornford, 
or the translations of Mr. Murray, or wrinkle his brows over the 
antics of the Todas and the Veddas. Nor did he have to reckon 
with the theatre as a paying proposition. Similarly, neither 
Dryden, nor Corneille from whom he learnt so much, was bothered 
by an excessive knowledge about Greek civilisation. They had 
the Greek and Latin classics to read, and were not aware of all 
the differences between Greek and Roman civilisation and their 
own. As for us, we know too much, and are convinced of too 
little. Our literature is a substitute for religion, and so is our 
religion. 
It does not occur to “ B” that it might better not be to 
worry about so many things, so he concludes that they 
should decide what amuses them; while ‘ E,’’ however, 
believes that the drama has something else to do but divert 
us. They proceed to discuss the place of Art itself in 
society, and the relation of Literature to Religion, very 
interesting topics, but too wide for a preface to a work on 
dramatic form. Mr. Eliot is a most conscious and pene- 
trating critic, but he tends to find now (I think I have 
noticed this in his other recent writings) in every question 
an ultimate problem. Is it really necessary to “ wrinkle his 
brow over the antics of Todas and Veddas”’ in order to 
reach sound opinion on poetic drama ? 
* * * 


But some interesting points are made in the dialogue : 
(1) that when we want to get at the permanent and universal 
we tend to express ourselves in verse ; (2) that to speak of 
‘** the drama ”’ of the Mass, as some people wil], is to overlook 
the fact that the frame of mind of a person assisting at 
Mass, is not that of a person attending a drama; for such 
a person is participating. This is a very obvious point, 
but is often forgotten by the aesthetic; (3) that William 
Archer could not believe that poetry might be in itself dram- 
atic, and that this is his chief defect as a critic. I am glad 
that in other respects Mr. Eliot has some praise for Archer’s 
remarkable and sterling book on Elizabethan Drama. 

One of the speakers, with whom I identify Mr. Eliot, after 
the others have been expressing respectful disappointment 
with Shakespearean tragedy, (this disappointment is due 
to much the same causes as B.B.S.’s complaint that Shakes- 
peare had no philosophy) says that ‘ it is as much the lack 
of artistic moral and social conventions as the lack of 
artistic conventions that stands in the way of poetic drama 
to-day. Shaw is our greatest stage moralist, and his con- 
ventions are only negative; they consist in all the things 
he doesn’t believe.” This is not true. Bernard Shaw 
believes in ‘“‘a Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness,’ and according to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to this power he, or she, is judged ; a relation may 
or may not imply that the person in question obeys the 
laws of current morality, but the criterion is certainly not a 
negative one and it lies beneath all, or nearly all, his drama. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Joshua’s Vision. By W. J. Locke. 


Lane. 7s. 6d. 
The Partridge. By Exizasera Murray. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
A Brood of Ducklings. By F. Swinnertron. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Youth Rides Out. By B. KEAN SEYMour. Chapman and Hall. 
St. Christopher's Day. 
The Children. 


7s. 6d- 
By Martin ARMSTRONG. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
By Epirn Wuartron. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


The novelist has one great advantage (or disadvantage) over 
all his fellow artists: he has to accomplish in his art the same 
task that confronts all of us as human beings. He has to 
preserve intensity of feeling while presenting his people in an 
extended world. Put familiarly, it is hard for a married man, 
or woman, to remember always that love matters most, when 
all the time he knows by experience that life is one damn thing 
after another, including late meals, the missing of trains, 
grumbling, noise, rates, income tax collectors and loud speakers. 
So the novelist finds it hard to keep his people and our attention 
fixed on the essential realities he is trying to create for us when 
he and his people and his readers are all involved in the stubborn 
material of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday ... da capo. Of 
these six story-tellers one escapes the problem altogether— 
not legitimately, by a heightening of his material by fantasy 
or imagination, but by a dreadful lapse into sentimentalism. 
It is long since I have read a book by Mr. Locke; but I don’t 
think I have ever read a worse one, and I cannot believe that 
in his earlier stories he ever reached such absurdities as Joshua’s 
Vision. Joshua makes boots; he inherits and makes money ; 
he tires of boots; goes on a voyage; 


meets, among other 
Londoners, a sculptress. 


In her studio he sees a model of a 
girl’s back, and is not happy until he has become a sculptor, 
and sees the same back. After an interminable period of 
back modelling, the girl prefers to develop her voice instead 
of her back, and Joshua returns to his boots. There is no 
problem at all for Mr. Locke, and none for the reader, of any 
reconciliation between life and the business of life—for no 
one can believe in any of the businesses, and there is no life 
in a single creature in the story. 

Miss Murray is stodgy. In The Partridge there is material for a 
novel, especially in the unusual, but not morbid, relationship be- 
tween Josephine and her son Philip ; but Miss Murray has not 
sufficient craftsmanship, and she has the beginner’s un- 
willingness to sacrifice any good thing, or any good detail 
for the sake of the whole. The attention is hopelessly 
divided as one reads this book: and one resents the 
way in which the imaginatively existing people—Josephine 
and Philip—are suddenly sacrificed to pages of dialogue 
that leads nowhere, or because Miss Murray gets amused 
at her power of quiet satire and introduces irrelevant 
people so that she may enjoy the fun she makes of them. It 
is strange that a novelist so experienced as Mr. Swinnerton 
should be guilty of the same mistake: he does not, it is true, 
give us irrelevant people—but his detail is out of all proportion 
to the scale of his gentle, pleasantly conceived and quietly 
arranged family drama. Ferdinand Meadows—a _ gentleman 
living in Bloomsbury on ‘“‘an unearned income ’”’—has two 
daughters ; and it is their love affairs and Meadows’ emotions 
about them that concern us. That’s the story, so far as 
intensity goes. For extension, Mr. Swinnerton was obviously 
entitled to give us little sketches of London, of dinner parties 
and conversation and mild adventure : he does it well—but he 
does it far too often. We know exactly what Ferdinand is 
like before the first chapter is over; but on page 219 Mr. 
Swinnerton feels bound, instead of getting on with his story, 
to write like this (Ferdinand is looking for a name in Bed- 
ford Row) : 

Hie abandoned his search. His hands, to which the crook of 
an umbrella gave a point of junction, were behind him. His felt hat 
was pressed down upon his head, sharpening by its hard line the 
gravity of the clean features below. Unconscious of the forlorn 
aspect presented by his sober thinness and the ever so slightly 
discouraging sinking of his ordinarily erect shoulders, he was 
about to turn and go home, when, from the mouth of that curious 
little passage-way, Hand Court, appeared the very man of whom 
he had been in search. 





Follows a brief description of Joe Gascoyne, whom also we 
know perfectly well. This sort of chatty hold-up in a story is 
extraordinarily bad; and Mr. Swinnerton’s style suffers from 
his desire to describe . - and describe . . . and describe. 
What a phrase that is: ‘‘ to which the crook of an umbrella 
gave a point of junction”! And why tell us that Ferdinand 
wore his features “ below” his hat? I am not being merely 





tiresome ; one or two passages of this kind would not matter, 
but A Brood of Ducklings is full of them. It is the greater pity 
because there is no doubt that Mr. Swinnerton’s characters 
are alive—they remain alive even when they are not actually 
on the stage, and when they return they have developed or 
changed. 

Mrs. Seymour makes no mistakes—and to mark that down 
as a fault would be an ungracious thing to do. Yet somehow 
—with every new book of hers—I feel that she is playing for 
safety. ‘I know this world so well, I know these people go 
well,’ I can almost hear her say, “ that I do not think I] 
try to travel into a more imaginative, a more exciting country.” 
Yet I believe she could, and I hope she will adventure into 
deeper waters. The people in Youth Rides Out are alive; 
they move and talk as men and women do, but there is about 
them a continuous bright intelligence which I am afraid is 
not so noticeable in their flesh and blood equivalents. Mrs, 
Seymour has something of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s unfailing belief 
in intelligence. It is a noble belief; but it is fatal to assume 
that others share it, and in an artist it gives his work an odd 
air of occurring in another dimension. For instance, the 
problem of Youth Rides Out is this. Lindsay Bordon, a boy 
of ideals, marries Camilla Neave, the daughter of extremely 
wealthy biscuits—Neave’s biscuits. Lindsay is a veterinary 
surgeon, and intends to remain one, to keep his wife on his 
salary, except that he allows her father to give her a house 
and the furniture and a little money. Camilla, deeply in 
ove with Lindsay, cannot bear “the life of the poor,” and 
is an excruciatingly bad housekeeper. Her mother’s one 
ambition is to break the marriage up. Here is a real essay 
in intensity ; and often Mrs. Seymour rises to her theme— 
but at the crucial moments her people, especially Lindsay, 
keep reasonable in a way so abnormal that it spoils the 
story. It is true that, after a long separation, when Camilla 
is at his house to see their child, they have a sudden passionate 
physical reunion; but then they—or at least Lindsay—can 
once more argue and rationalise. He is too intelligent to 
be so stupid—and that is what I feel about nearly all of Mrs. 
Seymour's people. 

Technically Mr. Armstrong’s book is a masterpiece. Its 
apparent slowness, its meditative decision, are justified by its 
form. This is a novel of one day. Christopher Brade has 
been married for seven years to a woman who thinks she loves 
another man, and has no talent for the unique intimacy which 
makes married life: for years she has ceased to love him, 
ceased to tolerate his love, and spends, it would seem, all her 
energy in efforts to exasperate him. The book opens and 
closes on Christopher’s birthday ; and between the beginning 
and the end of the day, when Christopher leaves his house and 
his failure, we are told, in Christopher’s brooding thoughts 
and Rosamund’s angry dreams, the story of their two lives. 
Mr. Armstrong thus escapes, triumphantly yet quite legitimately, 
the difficulty of reconciling intensity with extension : for all that 
part of the novel which depends on extension in time appears only 
in the minds and imaginations of his two protagonists. He is 
successful, too, but not quite so masterly, in differentiating 
between the quality of Rosamund’s selfish, idle, undirected 
day-dreams and Christopher’s urgent, purposeful thought. 
It is not merely that Rosamund thinks only of herself and 
Christopher thinks of the two—Rosamund is incapable of 
blaming continuously anything in herself. Her faults are the 
result of mood, or circumstance, or other people’s temperament 
or behaviour; Christopher’s faults, she knows, are of his 
character. She is jealous, suspicious, greedily full of unreason- 
able apprehensions—and perhaps the most masterly thing 
the book is the difference between her thoughts and Christopher's 
thoughts when he is unexpectedly late for his birthday dinnet- 
party. The book misses first rank by something a little too 
certain in Mr. Armstrong’s handling. He has had a brilliant 
idea ; he has worked it out astonishingly well; but he never 
seems to be quite simple with it. He knows, and cannot forget 
that he knows, how good an idea it is. When he escapes from 
his sense of his own skill, he attains a depth of feeling and a 
strength of emotion which his earlier work might have led 
one to expect ; but it has never had it in such overwhelming 
force. 

Mrs. Wharton’s The Children can best be described by 4 
brief account of who the children were. Joyce Mervin married 


Cliffe Wheater, and bore him a daughter and then twins— 
a boy and a girl; she then succumbed to the fascinations of 
Prince Buondelmonte. Wheater, with the gallantry that 
marks the thick-headed, “ put himself in the wrong” 50 that 


his wife might divorce him, and go to her prince with het 
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eldest child. Wheater. unconsoled, marries—the word implies 
some registration ceremony—a ‘“‘ movie” star, Zinnia Lacrosse, 
and they have a daughter. Then Joyce, very tired of Buon- 
delmonte, leaves him, taking with her two children whom a 
previous wife had presented to the Prince. As this woman was 
still alive, Joyce’s marriage to Buondelmonte was illegal, so 
she was in a position—for Zinnia, of course, does not stay with 
Cliffe—to remarry her first choice at the urgent desire of their 
eldest child, Judith. Martin Boyne, who knew Cliffe and 
Joyce before they were first united, had every excuse for being 
confused when he met Judith in charge of this mixed collection 
of children, to whom had been added a baby, Chipstone, the 
result of the parents’ reconciliation. He must have been even 
more confused when he met Joyce again and she talked to 
him as only Mrs. Wharton, with the keen hatred a woman 
of ideas and convictions feels for people of no ideas and no 
convictions, could make her talk : 


Yes, she, Joyce, had seen it was her duty to take him back ; 
and so she had. Because she still believed in the sanctity of 
marriage, in spite of everything. She hoped Martin did too? 
For if you did not, what was there left to hold society together ? 
But all the same, if one came to feel that by living with a man, 
even if he was one’s husband, one was denying one’s Ideal: that 
was awful too, wasn’t it? Didn't Martin think it was awful ? 
In The Children Mrs. Wharton is not attempting to repeat 

the grand attack made in The Custom of the Country. This 
is a lighter book, and deals with a more serious subject. The 
fate of fools like Cliffe and courtesans like Joyce is not of much 
importance to the State—though it is a pity that the State 
cannot, by the removal of their monstrous fortunes, throw 
them into the obscurity they should never leave—but the fate 
of children under the care of these carnal half-wits is important. 
I must trust Mrs. Wharton to be right in matters of fact— 
that the children would have been left in the nominal charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wheater, and that there is no equivalent to 
our wards of chancery in the United States. The consequence, 
anyhow, is that Judith, sixteen years old, innocent in character 
and incredibly sophisticated in experience, devotes herself, 
with the aid of Miss Scope—an exquisite little etching—to her 
“brothers and sisters.” Of course the burden is too heavy 
for her, and so Martin becomes involved, and it is through his 
kindly, distressed and loving interest in Judy that we see this 
pitiful little menagerie—Terry, Blanca, Zinnie, Beechey, Bun, 
and Chipstone. Yet YVhe Children is a novel far more than 
competent. It is in Mrs. Wharton’s easier, later manner, 
less dependent on Henry James (there are bits, even, 
which might have been written by “ Elizabeth”); but 
it has a seriousness, a gravity of idea, a genuine indignation 
which we do not as a rule find in her work. And 
if there are some people and scenes which are not entirely 
necessary, there is none which is not  significant—has 
not a relative value that prevents it seeming intensive. For 
instance, Rose Sellars, who is half engaged to Martin, helps 
us to understand Judith better just as she helps the unfor- 
tunate Martin to discover that he is falling in love with the child 
who regards him as an elderly friend, of an extremely helpful 
temperament. It is really a formidable book this—but I do 
not suppose those whom it leaves dead on the battlefields of 
the Lido will ever know they have been touched. To attack 
those whose main vice is insensitiveness is a heart-rending 
business—for how can you make feel those who cannot feel ? 
R. Evxis RoBErRTs. 


IMAGINATIVE BIOGRAPHY 


The Tragedy of Edward VII. By W.H.Epwarps. Gollancz. 18s. 

Nero. By Destper KosroLanyi. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Flamborough. 
Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

All three of these books belong, in their different manners and 
degrees, to the new school of biography—the imaginative school. 
Herr Edwards, it is true, does not seem consciously to have in- 
vented many of his facts, but he has used his imagination so 
vigorously in their selection and their interpretation that the 
work as a whole must be placed in the imaginative class. Herr 
Edwards is a German and a comparatively young man. He was 
at one time editor of the Kélnnische Zeitung and more recently 
has been connected with the Vossische Zeitung. What motive 
prompted him to concoct this tremendously eulogistic life of 
King Edward VII. is a mystery. Everyone in this country, of 
course, has a very high and sincere regard for the personality 
and achievements of our late sovereign, but it has been left to 


By LauRENCE 


a young German who came to England only four years ago to 
discover and to tell us that in Edward VII. we possessed, without 
ever knowing it, one of the greatest statesmen of his age, a man 
who in intelligence, ability and foresight far surpassed all the 
Ministers with whom he was associated either as Prince of Wales 
or as King! He was “ perhaps the greatest of all constitutional 
Kings.” It is an attractive thesis, and Herr Edwards certainly 
makes it as plausible as anyone could. 

But Herr Edwards suffers from inevitable ignorance. He knows 
so very little of the context and colour of past events in this 
country. He gets very many facts wrong, a great many more 
he misunderstands or misinterprets, and his estimates of men 
(of whom, of course, he can have known nothing) are extrava- 
gantly wrong-headed. Haldane and Balfour are his idols; he 
an say nothing too strong in expressing his admiration of their 
respective characters and achievements. Asquith he dismisses 
as “mediocre”; Grey as a brainless coward. He complains 
that in 1906 the * real personalities ’ in the Liberal Party ‘* were 
fobbed off with minor positions ’’: Haldane with the War Office, 
Bryce, that “diplomatic genius,” with the Irish Office, Lloyd George 
with the Board of Trade, Churchill with an Under-Secretaryship, 
Rufus Isaacs and Herbert Samuel with “ still less important 
posts.” Even if we accept his estimates of the men he names, 
it is evident that Herr Edwards either does not know or has 
forgotten that Haldane wanted the War Office (which is hardly 
a “minor position” !), that there never was a moment when a 
** diplomatic genius ” was more needed at the Irish Office, that 
the other four had never held office before and that two of them 
were new not only to office but to political life. It was remark- 
able indeed that Samuel should have been given office at all at 
that time. This passage is typical of the defects of the book. 
Herr Edwards (who must have been still at school in 1906) has 
no background of knowledge and so he gets everything wrong 
—out of perspective. 

One or two passages deserve quotation for their oddity. Speak- 
ing of Queen Victoria in the 1840's the author writes : 

The young Queen, who in youth had been considered by the 

puritanical commoners as fast and frivolous, constituted no great 

guarantee, etc., ete. 

Where on earth can Herr Edwards have got this idea? What 
are ‘‘ puritanical commoners’? Wherein did the Queen’s 
‘** fastness ” consist ? Perhaps it refers to her life as Princess in 
Kensington Palace before she uttered her famous “I will be 
good.” Again, writing of his beloved Lord Balfour : 

The great philosopher brought first the royal house, then the 
English governing class, and finally his nation to the consciousness 
of the fact that a world-empire can rest only upon the conformity 
of will of the masses. . . . He popularised the fundamental idea 
that in an Empire which contains within it not only continents 
and civilisations but also the most different stages of development 
of social democracy, only full autonomy of geographically con- 
ditioned unities can ensure the stability of the ‘ British Com- 
monwealth.” 

Herr Edwards would seem to have overlooked Balfour’s speeches 
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on the Bill for granting autonomy to South Africa. We might 
quote many other passages almost as nonsensical as this, but we 
desist. Herr Edwards has made a gallant and sometimes 
interesting attempt to say something new about a number of 
people, but his ignorance of his subject unfortunately prevents 
him from making his misrepresentations even plausible. It is a 
pity, however, that he should have written so absurdly inaccurate 
and misleading a book for the *‘ information” of the German 
public. For this volume is but a translation from the German 
original. 

Kostolanyi’s book on Nero is a very different affair. Here 
all the facts, apart from the major outlines, are frank inventions ; 
andt he book is described as a novel. It is an attempt to 
reconstruct imaginatively the inner life of Nero. But the 
author is not equal to his self-imposed task. As a novel of the 
morbid psychological type the book has certain merits, but the 
picture of Nero is entirely unconvincing. It is the portrait of a 
weak man with an artist’s soul and an artist’s aspirations, who 
has been profoundly embittered by a growing consciousness 
that he lacks true creative power. If he must suffer, so shall 
others ; and so he turns to wanton cruelty. But the psycho- 
logical transition is not described at all. We can believe it only 
because M. Kostolanyi tells us that it occurred. Incidentally, 
he tells us nothing of Nero’s charm or of his real ability or of 
his splendour. The whole book has the atmosphere of a sordid 
tale of futility and frustration in the back streets. Nero’s life, 
whatever it was, cannot have been at all like this. 

Finally, we come to Mr. Laurence Housman’s book, which is 
a thinly disguised satirical life of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
who, if Queen Victoria had chanced to die in infancy or girlhood, 
would have become King of England, and who, having missed 
that fate, held the post of Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army for about forty years. The book contains, of course, 
much invention, but substantially and essentially it is all, as far 
as we can judge, both true and fair. It has been suggested that 
the satire is in bad taste and should not have been published 
whilst near relatives of the Duke are still alive. But the Duke 
himself has been dead for a very long time, and we cannot 
imagine that the King, his nearest living relative, could be 
seriously pained by a “life ’’ of a cousin of his grandmother, 
which is altogether amusing and whimsical and never unkindly 
or unfair. No one of Mr. Housman’s readers could fail to love 
his ‘“* Duke,”’ whose single talent was his ability to swear at his 
troops, whose sole hobby was the collecting of buttons—chiefly 
military buttons from all over Europe—but also the buttons of 
East London costers, and who was through life and literally 
unto death so faithful to his charming morganatic wife. 

It is really an extremely amusing book, full of delightful 
fantasies that are more than half true. It contains none of the 
unbridled bitterness and unfair innuendo that Mr. Housman 
displayed in his similarly disguised life of Mr. Lloyd George. 
The story of how the Duke during the Crimean War, unhappy 
or uncertain as he was on horseback, donned the uniform of a 
Russian cavalry regiment, of which he was by courtesy Colonel- 
in-Chief, and taking advantage of a fog actually led it into action 
in the hope of getting it (and himself) annihilated, is at least 
founded on fact and somehow suggests a distinct family likeness 
between him and the present Prince of Wales. This ‘** Battle of 
Fogs,”’ writes Mr. Housman, was 

the kind of battle which specially lent itself to the Duke’s style of 
action, which, under fire, was instinctive or intuitive rather than 
strategic. This arose from the fact that, in the sphere of operations, 
with shells bursting in front of him and guns firing from behind him, 
His Royal Highness developed a double excitement ; when outside 
the range of fire, he had an uncontrollable desire to get into it, and 
when under fire an equally uncontrollable desire to get out of it. 
Thus, left to follow his own desires, he spent most of his time riding 
backwards and forwards at a great rate, first into battle and then 
out again, ‘‘ seeing things for himself” over a far wider range than 
would otherwise have been possible. And be it said to his royal 
credit, that the dash and eagerness with which he returned each 
time to the danger zone were fully equal to that with which—having 
sampled—he quitted it. 





Of his charming home life we are told that his mysterious 
goings and comings between his official residence and his wife’s 
house round the corner led his children, when they became old 
enough to be inquisitive, to surmise that he was a burglar by 
profession ; but when they found that it was the Queen who so 
often came to see their mother they thought that perhaps he 
was the Queen’s butler. When inevitably they learned the 
truth, that he was Commander-in-Chief, they could only say, 
** How funny !’’—and he did not mind. 

Certainly it is a most irreverent book. It contains, for example, 
the suggestion that somehow an ape had crept into the Duke’s 


ancestry, so that some of his immediate forbears had pos- 
sessed tails two inches long, and that his own tail, though much 
shorter than that, did to some extent account for his life-long 
difficulty in sitting a horse. But such.joyous irreverence can 
surely hurt no one and cannot reasonably be described as in 
bad taste. 

At the end there is a rather petulant and _ inconclusive 
excursus upon the uses of royalty which had better have been 
omitted, for a light satire should not suddenly become argu- 
mentative ; but in it there is a brilliant proposal which, alas ! 
comes too late. Mr. Housman suggests that if the Prince of 
Wales during his visit to India had gone to Amritsar and visiting 
the spot where so many Indians were shot down (rightly or 
wrongly), had then and there with his retinue observed a two- 
minutes’ silence in respect to the dead, he would have captured 
the heart of India. Probably that is true and probably the 
Prince would have jumped at the idea, but no one thought of it 
at the time, and Mr. Housman’s complaint on this score comes as 
mere esprit d’escalier. His book, of course, is far the best of these 
three and most certainly deserves to be read for its whimsicality, 
its truth, and its genuine wit. 


WAR, PEACE AND CAPITALISM 


The Economic Problems of Europe. By M. Puivires Price. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sipney Wess, M.P. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Philips Price believes that we tend to concentrate on the 
political, diplomatic and military aspects of European and world 
problems, to the neglect of their economic aspects. He has set 
himself, therefore, ‘‘ to add the economic background, and to 
show the connection between the political rearrangements 
since the war and the material needs of society, the markets of 
the industrialist, the wages of the workman, and the loans of 
the bankers.’”’ Some of his arguments and conclusions may be 
disputed by conservative economists, who will fall foul of his 
Marxism, and they will certainly not be acceptable to the Com- 
munist pundits, for his Marxism is decidedly qualified. But the 
unprejudiced reader will find it hard to confute Mr. Price’s 
thesis, fortified as it is with an array of statistics, with a close 
analysis of industrial and financial developments, and with the 
knowledge of men and things that he has gained in a long career 
as a foreign correspondent and traveller. 

The book opens with a summary of earlier history, showing 
particularly the transition of England in the nineteenth century 
from a ‘“‘ debtor State’’ to a “ creditor State,’ and from “ Man- 
chesterism ” to “ Birminghamism.” This brings us to the period 
before the war when, as Mr. Price shows, capitalist policy in the 
leading nations had passed into a new stage. The Great Powers 
of the West were competing strenuously for new areas for capital 
investment, and there were constant and inevitable clashes. 
The chief danger seemed to threaten from Germany, com- 
paratively isolated and controlled by an aggressive and 
nationalistic government. But in fact the war was precipitated 
by the semi-feudal societies of Austria and Russia, which were 
less concerned with economic gains abroad than with con- 
solidating their own position at home. The ‘“ business world” 
of the West on the whole wanted peace, for, as Mr. Price puts it : 


Capitalistic economy was beginning to reach a stage where 
international agreements over colonies might have gradually 
superseded the stage of economic competition and nationalistic wars. 
Another decade of this development and war might have been 
outlawed as a means of settling economic problems between highly 
industrialised States with large capital accumulations, 


The war, of course, twisted industry and investment all awry, 
and the makers of the peace were confronted with the task 
of getting both new markets and security for debts. With the 
Treaty of Versailles began that conflict between industrialists 
and bondholders which the Dawes Plan settled, as it seemed, 
in favour of the latter. The Dawes Plan, whatever its merits, 
does little evidently towards a solution of the problem of finding 
investment areas for productive capital and markets for indus- 
trial goods. Mr. Price’s discussion of the attempts that have 
been made, and may or should be made, to solve this problem 
is extremely interesting and suggestive. He notes the develop- 


ment of international industrial trusts, and the growth of the 
movement for ‘** rationalisation,’ but he points out how much 
more yet remains to be done if capitalism is to satisfy the needs, 
and secure the peace, of the world. Looking to western and 
central Europe in general, and Great Britain in particular, he 
argues that future development ought to run along parallel 
lines of : ‘* (1) re-establishing the home market by raising the 
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purchasing power of the masses ; (2) pushing of export trade by 
raising the standard of life of the Asiatic and African coolie 
populations ; and (3) the acceleration of the industrial revolu- 
tion going on at home by a judicious application under State 
control of a portion of the nation’s savings in new schemes of 
internal development.” And to this must be added, what he 
regards as imperative, a courageous policy of debt reduction. 

On these lines (which evidently involve a considerable measure 
of Socialism) Mr. Price is probably right in believing that 
capitalism could solve its puzzle. But he is alive to the difli- 
culties. ‘‘ Europe,” as he says, “ is politically Balkanised, and 
the hunt for gold to found national currencies presents barriers 
to the new economic order, while the problem of armaments 
looms forbiddingly ahead.” On this last point he is cautious 
and makes no prophecy. But he repudiates the Communist 
belief in a great catastrophe ; and he advances some substantial 
reasons for hoping that we may avoid (or may localise) any of 
the three kinds of war that are murmured of to-day—‘ Impe- 
rialist,’’ ** Balkan,” or ** Colonial.” 


MR. HUMBERT WOLFE AS CRITIC 


Dialogues and Monologues. 
7s. 6d. 

This volume is a surprise ; it is a really dull book. Whatever 
opinion one has of Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s poetry, it would be 
absurd to say it was dull. It is lively, very readable, liquidly 
attractive, and too often carries one away beyond one’s judgment 
into appreciation of what a second reading proves to be second- 
rate. It will be diflicult to discover what a second reading will 
do for Dialogues and Monologues ; but a first leaves us with the 
impression, first, that Mr. Wolfe wrote these essays rather 
because they were demanded of him than by an interior compul- 
sion ; secondly, that he has chosen, in most of them, a form and 
a manner which are not at all natural to him, and thirdly, that 
his interest in literature is not very great. 

It is a most unfortunate thing that, owing to a series of acci- 
dents in the history of European culture, a taste for literature 
should be regarded as a sign of intelligence; for the result 
is that many people who are anxious to be, or be thought, 
intelligent are uneasy if they do not like reading. This result is, 
of course, most noticeable in London where, except in Blooms- 
bury, it is easier to pretend successfully to a knowledge of and 
taste in literature than in psychology, economics, theology, 
the Einstein theory, or Dr. Whitehead’s philosophy. Now Mr. 
Wolfe is intelligent. He certainly likes some books; and he 
probably—this is, we admit, pure conjecture—moves among 
people where books are discussed and where an author is expected 
to have an opinion on other men’s books. Hence this little 
volume. Unfortunately Mr. Wolfe has chosen a method used— 
well, we need not insist on Plato, but used by Oscar Wilde and 
George Moore—the dialogue of masks. 
but it is much harder than it looks. There is one essential for 
it. It cannot be written with any kind of success except by a 
conceited man, or a man who has a conviction that his beliefs 
are absolutely right; and the writer's personality must be 
definite. Now Mr. Wolfe seems to be exceptionally modest 
his personality is so retiring that it keeps on disappearing, and 
we only know when he has uttered something fierce because 
another of the speakers tells us so. 
“ English Bards and French Reviewers ”’ : 


By HumBerr Wotre. Gollancz, 


It is a charming form ; 


“The curious thing about it all is that M. André Maurois, unlike 
so many of his compatriots, actually likes the English. You might 
have imagined, therefore ”—But perhaps I had better begin at the 
beginning of the conversation in an imaginary room in the Cour de 
St. Pierre at Geneva. 


And first, since the room is imaginary, let 
us imagine it. 


It will be on the lower side of the square, facing the 
beach, that grows out of the sloping cobbles, and the Madchenhaus 
in the Place de la 'Terconnerie. 

And soon. The dialogue is between Mr. Wolfe, First Intelligent 
Frenchman, and Monsicur Jacquelin, and is on the comparative 
merits of French and English as vehicles of literature, especially 
of poetry. It is amiable, it is discursive ; but what strikes us 
most is how poorly all the contestants make their points. Let 
us take one point only. Towards the end of the dialogue 
me. I. F. says : 

What is it you English find to be so intoxicated with in the words 
themselves ? What are words ? Curious, arbitrary noises, that 
have, through the process of time, been overlaid cither with star- 
dust or with decay. But in themselves nothing. 
vision working through them which is everything. 
shape, not coloured clouds. 

Well, there F. I. F’. was delivered into Mr. Wolfe’s hands ; but 
Mr. Wolfe does nothing about it. He says, ‘ that words in 


It is the directing 
We French seck 


Here is the beginning of 


—— 


themselves have an almost absolute value”’; but he does not 
say, “as I learnt from Mallarmé and Rimbaud, or, in a rather 
different way, from a not obscure French author called Francois 
Rabelais.” He leaves F. I. F. talking nonsense. In the same 
way Mr. Wolfe leaves both his French critics to think that in 
England we never had an eighteenth century at all. But 
why should admiration for La Fontaine make us ashamed of 
Pope ? 

** Modernism in Verse ”’ is better ; but here Mr. Wolfe's oppon- 
ent, Bypass, talks such rubbish that the meekest man would be 
stirred to an amused insolence. It is diflicult, for example, to 
believe that anyone, even when reduced to the impotent rage 
which Browning inspires in some breasts, would say that that 
poet ** cloaked his essential simper with a rugged frown.” Mr, 
Wolfe has an easy case here, but he seems to be embarrassed 
by the fact that he is himself an ‘* anti-modernist,” and is far 
too mild in his defence of the traditionalists. There is, after all, 
no need to attack Mr. E. KE. Cummings cr Mr. Carlos Williams— 
at least, not from a literary standpoint. Mr. T. S. Eliot has, it 
is true, almost all the necessary things for a poet except that one 
odd thing, the desire to write poetry. Really the problem 
between Mr. Wolfe and his Bypass is a simpie one. Poetry can- 
not be written if the writer is continually thinking of other 
effects than the poetic ; once he begins to exhibit his ingenuity, 
his modernism, his sophisticated intelligence, poetry suffers, 
Good poetry may be self-conscious, but it can never be clique- 
conscious. 

The best paper in the book is a lecture on ** Public Servants in 
Fiction.” The Civil Service has had more poets and critics 
using its magnificent foolscap than novelists—though there is 
always, of course, Anthony Trollope. If Edmund Gosse had 
had the novelist’s gift, he could have told a pleasantly malicious 
story of the Civil Service ; but, as Mr. Wolfe says, it is odd how 
after Dickens and Trollope the civil servant disappears from our 
novels. It is possible that the chief reason is the simple one 
that it is hard for the outsider to imagine that life ; and although 
during the war a good many authors were temporarily immured 
in the tombs, those who have emerged have about their experi- 
ence something of the horror which was felt by Lazarus arisen 
from the grave. It is enough, by the mercy of God, to have 
escaped. Mr. Wolfe has written some good satire in verse ; he 
believes in satire, of which there is far too little to-day. May we 
urge him, if he is tempted to dialogue again, to write a poetic 
satire on the Civil Service? It might be called The Carpet. 


A QUEEN ANNE SKIPPER 


The Voyages and Travels of Captain Nathaniel Uring. Idited by 
Capt. ALFRED Dewar, R.N. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Nathaniel Uring ‘“‘ used the sea,’ as he would have said, 
for upwards of twenty-fiye years, between 1697 and 1724. 
And a couple of years later, being apparently urged to it by 
some of his friends, and vexed particularly ‘“ by the many 
Sea-Voyages lately published by Persons unknown, which are 
all made Stories, on purpose to impose on the World and to 
get Money,” the retired captain issued this lively account 
of his several voyages and ventures. He offers a bluff apology 
for the “ Inaccuracy in his Stile,’ and begs us to excuse it 
as so much of his life had been spent “among the most un- 
conversable and unpolite Part of Mankind.” But, whether 
this refers to his fellow-mariners or to the great variety of 
savages he had dealings with, he had little need to stand on such 
ceremony, for he wrote a capital, straightforward story of all 
that he saw and heard and suffered ; and as the life of a merchant 
skipper in the time of Queen Anne was a pretty adventurous 
one, we should be correspondingly grateful. 

Very few of the mischances of the sea can have passed him by. 
His first voyage, as a boy of fourteen, was from London to 
Newcastle, by way of trial, and what with seasickness and 
bad food the test was a stiff one. But his pride was up, and 
Nathaniel refused to quit the course he had chosen. His second 
voyage was hardly less reassuring, for the Swift galley, on which he 
set sail for the West Indies, was captured by a French privateer 
off Land’s End, and Nathaniel, with twelve shillings and sixpence 
in his pocket, had to tramp back from Penzance all the way to 
London. The third voyage, in 1698, took him safely to Ireland, 
Barbados and Newfoundland, but turning thence towards 
Virginia, he was overtaken by disaster in Chesapeake Bay ™ 
the depths of winter. The ship was burned. Nathaniel lost 
all his clothes. He then caught the smallpox. He did his 


best to cure it with saffron and hot punch, but being exposed in 
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A Journalist 
on 
Regent Street | 








| 


*‘] hate buying clothes; at least I did until a few days ago. 
I never quite know what I want. Shops frighten me. My 
ignorance of stuffs, patterns, textures, colours and of the 
esoteric process of “ matching” is abysmal. The latest styles 
and the newest shapes are to me as recondite as Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. Left to my own resources, I am of the 
kind that wears an old suit until it becomes a public nuisance 
by distracting the attention of people in the streets, in trains, 
trams and *buses and in restaurants, from their legitimate 
business, and when I go to buy a new one I am—or I was | 

the despair of the men who had to fit me out for another 
stage of life’s pilgrimage. 


“But I have been converted. The sartorial sinner in me has 
turned sartorial saint. I have discovered that my ignorance 
is no handicap and that my needs can be more readily and 
successfully satisfied by the understanding, efficiency and 
help of men who know their job than by my own flustered 
fumblings. I have found that shopping is a delight ; a plea- 
surable adventure in genial, comfortable surroundings. And 
I have saved money ; gained satisfaction; increased my self- 
respect ; proved that Service pays. 


“It was at Austin Reed’s in Regent Street that I was con- 
verted. A man can at last go to a Man’s Shop, feel at home 
there, and come away pleased and a little self-consciously 
proud—a nice feeling, especially for a man like me who has 
always been a “bit of a fool” at buying clothes.” 
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his enforced isolation to a driving blizzard, he lay so long in a 
puddle of water that he lost all feeling in his back—and did 
not recover it aright for several years. He spent several 
months of convalescence in a settler’s hut on the Rappahannock, 
and at long last the seventeen-year-old boy got back to England, 
in the summer of 1699. Yet in three months’ time he was off to 
sea again, this time on a warlike trip to the Baltic. So it is 
pretty plain that Nathaniel Uring was a man of spirit. 

He had need to be. For he had many perils and mischances 
still before him; and he was to round off his roving career 
with a couple of years, nearly, as Deputy-Governor of the island 
of St. Lucia. But before this semi-oflicial conclusion, Captain 
Uring managed to be wrecked or cast ashore on a variety of 
inhospitable coasts, notably the extremely unpleasant one of 
Muschetos, now known as Nicaragua. He was busy for a time 
in the slave trade on several parts of the African coast, and had 
one queer mishap when he was left ashore, all unknowing and 
very unwilling, as a pledge for the price of three slaves left unpaid 
by another captain in the trade. Alarming, too, was another 
episode, after shipwreck on the Honduras coast, when he and 
his comrades had to live on large black monkeys : 

though for my own Part, I was several Days before I could prevail 

with my self to taste them, they looking so like young Children 

broiled. 
And the good captain more than once found himself on the wrong 
side of prison doors: once, for instance, when captured by the 
French in 1707, when he found the Governor of St. Malo 

a meer Brute, which gave me a quite different Opinion of the 

People than what I had before conceived ; 
and again at Lisbon, where he was clapped in gaol for having, 
in his exuberance at the news of the rout of the Jacobites in 
1715, discharged a joyous salvo in the Tagus. But Captain 
Uring had a taste for the amenities of life as well as its rough-and- 
tumble : he was observant, and pleasantly so, of the manners of 
foreigners, civilised and otherwise, and when one Christmas 
he found himself at Leghorn with a few days on his hands, he 
was not slow to hire a chaise and drive to Florence and Pisa 
to view the Grand Duke’s palaces, “gallery of curiosities,” 
and other marvels; in Tunis, again, he travelled fifty miles 
to view the ruins of the amphitheatre of the ancient Thysdrus. 
To those who enjoy the narratives of such a character this 
reprint is certainly to be recommended. It has been well 
introduced and annotated by Captain Dewar; but the faulty 
relation of the type to the shape of the page does not make for 
easy reading—and the massive imitation leather binding, which 
recalls only the seats of low-priced motor-cars, is detestable. 


EARLY ITALIAN PRINTING 


The Book in Italy during the 15th and 16th Centuries. Intro- 
duction by Dr. Comm. Guipo Bact, with explanatory 
Notes by Witut1Am Dana Orcutt. Harrap. £5 5s. 


This handsome volume is the outcome of a series of reproduc- 
tions of Italian incunabula and early printed books prepared by 
Dr. Biagi, of the Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence, and con- 
tributed by the Italian Government Libraries to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. It consists of an introduction by Dr. Biagi, 
outlining the early history of the printed book in Italy and 
comparing the ideals of printing with those of the manuscript 
it so rapidly superseded ; and a collection of notes by Mr. 
Orcutt on the first presses in each city and brief descriptions of 
their principal productions. The text is illustrated by 128 full- 
page plates, well reproduced in half-tone and constituting a 
valuable repertory of facsimiles of early Italian printed books. 

Mr. Orcutt’s notes, grouped topographically, assist the book- 
lover who is not a professional bibliographer through the intricate 
paths of Italian typography in the first century of its career. 
He tells once again the story of how Juan Turrecremata, the 
Abbot of the Monastery of St. Scholastica at Subiaco, invited 
the two refugees from Mayence, Sweynheym and Pannartz, to 
set up under his roof the first printing-office in Italy ; how their 
Lactantius of 1465 is the first known book printed in Roman 
type ; how they moved to Rome in 1467 and set up their new 
workshop in the old Massimi palace near S. Andrea della Valle ; 
and how before the end of the century there were no fewer than 
thirty-eight printing establishments in Rome, all run by Germans. 
It is interesting to note that the fount used by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz in Rome, though less beautiful than its predecessor 
at Subiaco, was more practical, and almost certainly suggested 
the famous Roman letter of Jenson. Mr. Orcutt proceeds to 
describe many other famous books: MHahn’s edition of the 


Meditationes of Turrecremata (1478), the first Italian book to 





have woodcut illustrations ; Blado’s editions of Machiavelli ; 
and the 1590 Vulgate, which was suppressed on account of the 
number of misprints it contained, after an attempt had been 
made to correct them by pasting little slips of paper over them, 
He then takes us to Venice, whose relations with Germany and 
the East naturally made it a centre of the new craft and the 
headquarters of the production of Greek books ; and we are told 
that according to one estimate no fewer than two million books 
were printed in Venice between 1470 and 1500. A letter of the 
great Aldus gives an entertaining picture of this feverish activity ; 
My days and nights are devoted, he writes, to the prepara- 
tion of material. I can scarcely take food or strengthen my stomach 
owing to the multiplicity and pressure of business. With both 
hands occupied and surrounded by pressmen who are clamourous 
for work, there is scarcely time even to blow my nose. 
Inventions and innovations followed fast upon each other: 
Ratdolt was the first to use several coloured inks in the same 
book ; Aldus invented the italic letter and used it first for his 
edition of Virgil’s Bucolics of 1501; though the Lexicon of 
Lascaris, the earliest book in Greek type (as well as the first book 
of a living author to be printed in Italy), was published in 
Milan, Venice soon became and long remained the chief producer 
of Greek books. 

Mr. Orcutt’s notes are not so much the result of original 
research as a diligent compilation of facts accumulated by 
previous investigators. He has preserved some amusing details, 
like Sir Thomas Browne’s characteristic rendering of the Aldine 
motto, Festina lente as ** Celerity contempered with cunctation ” ; 
he has also made some curious mistakes, as when he talks about 
the Cosmographia of ‘** Ptholomeus ”’ when he is referring to the 
famous Rome Ptolemy of 1478, and observes: “it is said that 
some of the illustrations in this volume (the De divina proportione 
of Pacioli) are by Léonard ’—meaning, of course, Leonardo da 
Vinci. He ought, moreover, to have given us an index. Never- 
theless, he has done a very useful piece of work, and _ his fac- 
similes will endear him to every student of typography. 


THE DECCAN AND THE VELD 


Sport and Wild Life in the Deccan. By Brigadier-General R. G. 
Burton. Seeley, Service. 21s. 
The Call of the Veld. By Leonarp FLEMMING. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Petkoffs’ library in Mr. Shaw’s Arms and the Man had, it 
will be remembered, an electric bell ; and the walls were occupied 
not with books but with trophies of war and the chase. Except 
for the bell, General Burton’s library is indistinguishable from 
the Petkoffs’. We derive this information from a photograph 
of the room in his book, and though it may do him an injustice 
in other respects it is at least characteristic of the book, for “I 
killed ’’ occurs frequently in his pages. He gives us many graphic 
and detailed accounts of his tiger-hunts and other big-game ex- 
peditions, but is less interested in narrating his personal adven- 
tures than in discussing in the light of forty years’ experience 
practical matters of technique and organisation. He has often 
only narrowly escaped being killed himself; but he has appa- 
rently not been injured, except on one occasion when a wounded 
panther charged at him and severely mauled him. It is typical 
of him that after describing the accident he explains precisely 
the mistakes that caused it. He is an observant naturalist and 
records many facts about the habits of animals he has hunted. 
Tigers, man-eating and otherwise, are his main interest ; and 
appropriately so, for of two thousand people killed every year 
in British India by wild beasts 1,600 are the victims of tigers. 
Indeed, he gives the tiger precedence over the lion as the king 
of beasts. Lions, he tells us, are cowardly, eat‘carrion, slink about 
unregally, are less handsome than tigers and are defeated by 
them in combat ; and as for the lion’s famous roar—it is exactly 
similar, we learn, to the noise of an ostrich. 

Construction rather than destruction is the theme of the other 
book, which is a reissue of a volume published some years ag0- 
It is a book which should not be allowed to be forgotten. _Mr. 
Galsworthy rightly remarks in an introduction to this edition 
that there are not many who could do what Mr. Flemming has 
done. No praise could be too high for his endurance and enter- 
prise. When he was nineteen he trekked with an ox-cart to a 
remote part of South Africa and, with ludicrously inadequate 
capital and practically unaided, began farming a thousand acres 
of virgin land. What was then a barren waste is now a pleasant 
homestead and a prosperous and well-wooded farm—for one of 
Mr. Flemming’s achievements has been to plant eighty thousand 
trees in a treeless and arid country. His difficulties have been 
tremendous ; one crop was ruined by locusts, another by drought. 
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GREAT BRITAIN le 


Essays in Regional Geography. By twenty-six Authors. le 
With an Introduction by SIR E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., a 
F.R.S. Edited by ALAN G. OGILVIE, O.B.E., B.Sc. 
Published on the occasion of the Twelfth International 
Geographical. Congress at Cambridge. Fe 
With 54 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s net. A) 
“Presents the fullest and, we should imagine, by far the i 
best survey of Great Britain that has been attempted, within 
a single volume, for some years past.” 
The Nation and Atheneum. 


SAMUEL BUTLER : SATIRES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS VERSE AND 
PROSE 


Edited by RENE LAMAR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 
(Cambridge English Classics) 


In this third volume of Butler’s Complete Works Professor 
Lamar, of Princeton University, has collected all that 
remained to be published of Butler’s writings. Volumes I 
and II, edited by A. R. Waller, contained Hudibras and 
Characters and Passages from Note-Books, 


SAEAE 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFLICTS OF THE 
17TH CENTURY (1603-1689) 


By J. R. TANNER. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Dr Tanner deals with: Religious and Constitutional Ques- 
tions in the Parliament of James 1; The earlier Parliaments 
of Charles I; The eleven years of Non-Parliamentary 
Government; The Long Parliament and Reform, Revolution, 
Civil War, Army; The Rule of the Purged Parliament, 
1649-1653; The Parliament of Saints and the first and second 
Parliaments of the Protectorate; The Restoration; The 
ee Parliament; The Policy of Exclusion; The Revolution 
of 1688, 


THE DEFENSOR PACIS OF 
MARSILIUS OF PADUA 


A 
Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON. With 5 collotype 
plates. Demy 8vo. 35s net. 

This 14th-century treatise, which represented an attempt 
to destroy the papal supremacy and the whole structure of 
ecclesiastical Jaw as set forth in the Canon Law, claims 
continually more attention from students of political theory, 
and an edition based on the MSS has long been needed. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
APOTHECARIES’ GARDEN AT 
CHELSEA 


By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
THIRD EDITION. With a frontispiece and 14 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

Many additions have been made in this revised and 
enlarged edition, including further notes on Linnzxus, some 
hitherto unpublished letters of Sir James Smith, and an 


account of the formation of the Linnean Society and of some 
of its early members. 


THE REAL PRESENCE 
Or The Localisation in Cultus of the Divine 
Presence 
By A. C. BOUQUET, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


“The author aims at providing material, drawn from many 
sources, dealing with localisation in worship, so that the 
educated Christian public may be in a better position to form 
a sound judgment upon some of the subjects in dispute in 
Eucharistic controversy at the present time. There is much 
of interest in the book. . . . The controversy over Reserva- 
tion will not be solved by violence or denunciation, but by 
patient thinking; and this short volume will help some to 
think more clearly."—The Church of England Newspaper. 


LAST WORDS ON THE 
ROMAN MUNICIPALITIES 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 4s net. 
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Ready Next Friday 


THE LIFE AND 
- LETTERS OF GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


by her Daughter, JEANNETTE PORTER MEEHAM 
Few writers have enjoyed such a world-wide popularity as the late Gene 
Stratton-Porter. Her beautiful nature stories have been, and still are, an 
inspiration to all who read them. But Mrs. Porter was a philosopher 
too. In this interesting volume we are not only given intimate glimpses 
of her life, but afforded an insight into the temperament and character 
of a woman who has, by her various writings and wide interests, 
endeared herself to the hearts of millions of people. 18 /- net 


Ready Next Friday 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI 


Illustrated. 21/- net 
by HANS KANNENGIESSER 
(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired), with an introduction by 
MARSHAL LIMAN VON SANDERS PASHA. The whole 
narrative is full of interest, with a vivid description of the life and 
organisation of the Turkish army in modern fighting. Ready early 


A West Country 
Sketch Book 


by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
“Mr. Eden Phillpotts brings to all his books about Dartmoor the eye of 
the artist, the heart of a friend, and the mind of the nature-lover . . . 
contains many passages of . . . beauty.”—Birmingham Gazette. ‘No 
one knows England’s West Country better than Mr. Eden Phillpotts. . . . 
There will be many appreciative readers. . .’—Edinburgh E. News. 
Attractively bound. 7/6 net 


Send for Autumnal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly, 





























OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY 
OSBORNE 
Edited by G. C. Moore Smith 
21/- net 


An addition to the series of OXFORD ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


THE LETTER-BOOK OF SIR GEORGE 
ETHEREGE 
Edited by Sybil Rosenfeld 
18/- net 


This is the first complete edition of a series of letters 
from which constant quotation has been made by 
English writers. 


THE WORLD TO PLAY WITH 
By Ashley Dukes 
6/- net 


“Tt is no exaggeration to say that this volume is 
among the best critical utterances regarding the real 
functions and the actual conditions of the theatre 
which have appeared in the English language during 
the present century. . . ."—Sunday Times. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, E.C.4 
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He had to bore for water and build a reservoir—a two years’ job 
of sheer hard work. He was a year making the bricks and quarry- 
ing the stone for his house and another year building it. And at 
the same time he was writing humorous articles and verses and 
was a weekly contributor to a London paper. In South Africa 
he is as renowned as a writer as a farmer. His book describes 
his experiences and is a fascinating account of a personal achieve- 
ment which should be an inspiring example to others in helping 
to make the wild places of the earth less wild. 


HELLENISATION OF THE EAST 


Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenisation of the East. By 
PrerreE Jouquer. Kegan Paul. 21s. 

At the conclusion of his able review of Macedonian 
Imperialism, M.. Jouquet asserts his belief that the spirit of 
Greece ‘* would have shed its influence equally far and with as 
fruitful consequences for civilisation in general, if, without 
extending her domain widely, Greece had concentrated her 
force and become a real nation.” In other words, he imagines 
the Greek spirit without the faults of its qualities. The Hellen- 
isation of the East did not, of course, begin with the Macedonian 
conquest. Long before Alexander there were Greek colonies 
in Egypt, invited thither as mercenaries and merchants and 
established in cities by the Saite monarchs. During the 
Persian dominion Egyptian rebels received frequent assistance 
from the Greek States, and the last native dynasties were 
supported by Greek arms. On the coast of Asia Minor, again, 
the old Ionian cities must have spread something of Hellenic 
culture far into the hinterland, and doubtless it was this earlier 
peaceful penetration that gave the Lagid monarchy in Egypt 
and the Attalid monarchy of Pergamus a stability denied to the 
greater Empire of the Seleucids. 

The Hellenisation of Asia, M. Jouquet points out, was in the 
main confined to the famous cities which the Macedonian rulers 
founded as centres of their power, the country districts being 
little affected by the imported culture. In Egypt, apart from 
Alexandria and a few Greek centres, it was the policy of the 
Ptolemies to distribute their Greek subjects over the country, 
billeting their Greek troops on the native peoples and so pro- 
moting a mixture of culture and even race far more intimate 
than that which took place in the other divisions of the Mace- 
donian Empire. The Macedonian cities of Asia and Egypt, 
moreover, though they had always some sort of local autonomy, 
were always subject to the kings and so were prevented from 
developing into independent City States. Partial, however, 
as the Hellenisation of the East undoubtedly was, it was far 
from superficial. Unfortunately, as M. Jouquet laments, our 
knowledge of its organisation is very fragmentary. In Egypt 
the papyri provide a fairly satisfactory history of Lagid rule, 
but for the rest, outside the details of military conquest, historical 
reconstruction is mainly a matter of critical conjecture from 
fragmentary records and inscriptions, although, as excavation 
in Asia is as yet in its infancy, we may yet see the day when 
** parchment will compete with papyrus.” 

Meanwhile here are the known facts collated and_inter- 
preted by an historian who never confuses hypothesis with 
fact or obscures an issue to bolster up a theory. It should be 
added that M. Jouquet gives us a narrative of Alexander’s 
campaigns notable for its lucid brevity, and for an admirable 
introductory passage in which are described the constitution 
of the Macedonian army and its tactics in the field. A full 
bibliography, a good index, and four outline maps add to the 
value of the book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lions and Lambs. By Low. 


With interpretations by ‘ Lynx.” 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 


This admirable volume contains 36 of Low’s cartoons, to each of 
which is appended a pen-picture or “interpretation” by “ Lynx.” 
Most of these cartoons appeared in Tur New StTaresMan last year, 
and those who were our readers then will require from us no disserta- 
tion upon their merits. As a cartoonist of character as well as of 
form Low has certainly had no equal for longer than most of us can 
remember. Max Beerbohm is our only other great cartoonist, but 
Beerbohm’s merits are of a different and hardly comparable order ; 
he gets his fun rather out of situations and foibles than out of character, 
he does not dig deep, one single trait is enough for him and usually 
he has to give his characters speaking parts in order to make his 
point clear. Low on the other hand seeks to get the whole man, or 
as much of him as he can, almost in the manner of a portrait painter. 
Unfortunately he cannot be congratulated on his choice of a literary 


ae 


collaborator in this volume. His work is essentially of the sort 
that requires no “interpretation,” and we think he was unwise to 
seek or to consent to a literary accompaniment of any kind. For 
since the perfect ‘‘ interpreter” naturally could not be found, the 
introduction of letterpress inevitably meant the accompanying of 
something first-rate by something second-rate. In fact, however, it 
has turned out rather worse than that, for much that ‘‘ Lynx” hag 
written falls well below the standard even of the second-rate. We have 
no idea who “ Lynx” may be, but his (or her) work is certainly not 
worthy to face a Low cartoon. A few of the “interpretations ” are 
quite good, those, for examwvle, of Wells and Bennett and St. John 
Eervine and Lloyd George, but most of them are portentously silly 
alike in style and in matter, full of third-rate epigrams on irrelevant 
subjects. In many also there appears an extreme personal prejudice 
that seems quite alien to the detached spirit of the cartoons they 
accompany. We might justly say even harder things about some of 
them, that they are shallow and fatuous, frequently unintelligible 
and not infrequently ill-mannered, while assuming an air of pretentious 
but inane profundity—and that they are nearly all badly written, 
Why Low ever consented to his book being spoiled in this fashion we 
cannot understand. For our part if we possessed no other copies of 


these cartoons we should buy the book, cut out the letterpress, and 
keep the rest. 


The Broken Cup. By E. O. Browne. 
7s. 6d. 

The main interest of this historical romance is its subject and 
period. It purports to be the story of the Atheling as a pensioner 
of the Conqueror and his sons, and as Crusader with Robert. The 
thought and speech are too modern, but that is perhaps better than 
the Wardour Street fustian generally used for stories of the Middle 
Ages. The story, unpretentious in its relation, halts a little 
in the opening chapters, but when it gets going is quite readable, 
and gives the reader a general idea of the circumstances in which 
the Norman-English world came into being. 


Hodder and Stoughton, 


Oddities. By R. T. Goutp. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


One of the oddest things in this book is the author’s mixture of 
credulity and commonsense. He brings together from out-of-the-way 
corners of the past a queer assortment of minor mysteries, sets out and 
discusses the known and supposed facts about them, argues as to 
which are acceptable and which are not, propounds theories of what 
really happened, and tells us which of his own or other people’s conjec- 
tures he regards as correct. His first essay deals with a matter dis- 
cussed in the Times and other journals in 1855. On the facts as 
reported it was certainly puzzling ; for one morning after a heavy fall 
of snow footmarks which could not be identified as those of any 
known animal were traced for over a hundred miles across Devonshire, 
in open fields, streets of towns, and—most surprising of all—across 
houses, haystacks, and other high obstacles. Richard Owen, the 
naturalist, wrote on the subject a sensible letter, pointing out that the 
same animal, whatever it was, could not have covered in one night 
all the ground in question ; but the author severely trounces him for 
this, and insists that the local reports must all be believed—which 
obviously is just what they cannot be. And elsewhere he is firmly 
incredulous, with no better warrant for being so than in this instance, 
In the other essays in the book he discusses the possible fate of the 
tragic Franklin Arctic expedition of the "forties ; a supposed perpetual 
motion machine of the early eighteenth century ; arithmetical curiosi- 
ties connected with the theory of numbers, and other similarly inter- 
esting subjects from the bypaths of science and history. 

Head in the Wind. By Lrestey Srorm. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

This is a striking and agreeable story of modern young people 
who in their several ways prove their characters in circumstances 
that try them severely. It concerns the family of a retired surgeon 
of great eminence, who, having brought up his son and two daughters 
somewhat unconventionally and won their abiding affection, marries 
his housekeeper and mars their lives. For the sake of his son he 
performs an illegal operation and the girl dies—a somewhat incredible 
incident—but, granted that, the story of his long imprisonment 
and its reaction upon his children is well told, for the author has 4 
sense of character and a power of revealing it in dialogue. 


The Masqueraders. By GrorcGerre Hever. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The effeminacy of male attire in the fashionable London of the 
eighteenth century undoubtedly facilitated impersonation and 
interchange of identity between the sexes, but could scarcely have made 
it as preposterously easy as Miss Heyer assumes. The hero of 
her novel (who, as a matter of fact, is the heroine) carries the 
intrigue along merrily, sweeping blackmail, elopements, highway 
robberies, duels, murders, gossip at White’s, Jacobite intrigues 
and violence to the officers of the law gaily before her. She and her 
brother, who makes a charming woman, are the children of a fantastic 
father who is obliged because of many things, particularly his con- 
nection with ‘‘ the Prince,’ to remain out of England. The girl be- 
comes a member of White’s, gambles and drinks, as much as she dares, 
with the best, and is saved from almost certain death in a duel by one 
Sir Anthony Fanshawe who, alone of all men in London, has seen 
through her disguise. He pieces the family history together, and even 
recognises the father in the cool, eccentric claimant to the title of 
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GOETHE: 
The HISTORY OF A MAN 
by 
EMIL LUDWIG 
Of all Ludwig’s Biographies it bears witness 


to most careful preparation and most con- 
scientious workmanship.— Observer. 


Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


by MILTON C. WORK 


A handbook on the new game. With the 
Official Laws. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





FLYING THE ARCTIC 


by SIR HUBERT WILKINS 


No flight, said Roald Amundsen, has been 
made anywhere at any time which could be 
compared with it. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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THE DRAFTING OF 
THE COVENANT 
by DAVID HUNTER MILLER 











To the student or the historian of the League 
idea, Mr. Miller’s book will be indispensable. 


—-Nation. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 








RASPUTIN: 


THE HOLY DEVIL®@¢ 
by 
RENE FULOP-MILLER /f 


Thomas Mann writes.—A_ real 
saint-and-sinner life is revealed 
which reminds one of the greatest 
and most terrible things in Dostoiev- 
sky. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
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Ready To-day 


THE SILKEN EAST: 


A Record of Life and Travel in Burma 
by V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


Introduction by Sir HARCOURT BUTLER, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 
Profusely illustrated in colour and black and white, on art paper 
throughout, 21s. net 





A new edition of this magnificent standard work. The author has an 
agreeable literary style, a pretty fancy, and a refined artistic eye for 
colour and effect. His writing is in many ways reminiscent of 
Kinglake in “ Eothen.” He is the traveller’s poet, and those who go 
with him inherit the loveliness of the earth, for his work is creative 
in its form and purpose, and stands in a class by itself, 





Ready To-day 


“THE MAN WHO BROKE THE 
BANK” 


by CHARLES COBORN 


Illustrated. 18s. net 





The author is world-famous as a vocal comedian. During his fifty 
years on the music-hall stage Mr. Coborn has performed in company 
with most of the other big stars, and he relates many capital anecdotes. 
Famous names flit across his pages, from Royalty to the Great Vance, 
George Leybourne, “Lal” Brough, “ Gus” Harris, Dan Leno, Albert 
Chevalier, Vesta Tilley, among many. In all, this is a volume of 
reminiscences that will be found as varied and entertaining as any 
that has yet appeared. 





Send for Autumnal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly. 
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7/6 LUDWELL 
DENNYo 


In this volume, Ludwell Denny traces the long and bitter 
competition between the Oil Companies and between the 
Governments who take their orders from ‘ Oil.’ 


The story is an amazing revelation. The Disarmament 
fiasco, ‘Stolen petrol,’ the Arcos raid, the Mosul tangle, 
the occupation of Nicaragua . these and other 
recent episodes are interconnected with the world-wide 
scramble for petroleum. 
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Lord Barham. The claimant has no difficulty in proving his claim; 
indeed, he and his children have no difficulty in doing anything they 
want to do. Even the wily Sir Anthony has no desire to use his 
information for any other end than that of marrying the heroine. 
Miss Heyer has a lucid though artificial style sprinkled with irritating 
inversions ; and she brings off the whole masquerade plausibly enough, 
but rather too glibly. 


The Secret Trail. 


By AnTHONY ARMSTRONG. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Acid. By Sir Henry Impert-Terry. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
Rogues Fall Out. By Herserr Apams. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Here are three crime stories, each with some little merit of its 
own. Mr. Armstrong carries on the story of Jimmie Rezaire, the 
criminal who has served his country before, and in this book serves 
it again. It is a story of the Secret Service, extravagant, of course, 
but exciting enough, and it describes the tracking down of a gang 
who have stolen the secret of an aeroplane engine. Acid is an 
ingenious mystery story, which hides its secret, the personality of 
a man murdered and disfigured in the first chapter until the tale 
is told. The detective work is quite good and unusually realistic. 
Rogues Fall Out is by an old and practised hand. It opens with 
the kidnapping of a child in Kensington Gardens, and continues 
with the story of the boy’s grandfather and the rogues who get 
control of his property, fall out among themselves, and are duly 
exposed. It is a purely conventional thriller, but quite exciting. 


King Arthur and the Holy Grail. 
10s. 6d. 

Those who are interested in the legend of the Grail—and who is 
not ?—will find this booka useful guide. Few, indeed, are those who 
have the time or the inclination to plough through the enormous 
mass of original Grail literature, or the still more enormous mass 
of comment on it. Where, for example, a single one of the Old 
French poems reaches the portentous length of 87,000 lines (five 
times the length of the Iliad), and where each of the poems has to 
be compared minutely with each of the others to detect additions, 
omissions, or variations, it is plain that only a specialist, and a 
specialist who has the luck to be a Methuselah, can hope to do justice 
to the mighty theme. Even the works of Miss Jessie Weston and 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, admirable as they are, are long and hard to follow. 
We welcome, therefore, this little work of Mr. Jaffray’s, in which, 
by judicious condensation, and by the rejection of unimportant 
details, the matter is made as clear as possible, and the various works 
are summarised for our benefit. He shows how the different strands 
of the great story, once entirely independent, were gradually woven 
into one, and received a sort of unity by being attached to the central 
figure of Arthur. Every successive redactor, indeed, seems to have 
thought it his duty to add to his main theme some episode from a story 
familiar in his own native land. It was thus that Joseph of 
Arimathea, Percival, Lancelot, Tristram, Gawain, and finally— 
apparently by deliberate invention—Galahad himself, were drawn into 
the circle, and were admitted to the Table Round: and it was thus 
that a nucleus of Celtic myth gathered to itself Christian, romantic, 
and historical accretions, until it became the story we know. 


Foibles of Insects and Men. 
25s. 

Professor Wheeler has collected in this volume nine papers written 
between the years 1911 and 1927. They vary considerably in read- 
ableness and importance. The chapters on “ Insect Parasitism ” and 
“The Physiognomy of Insects”’ are detailed, but very ordinary ; ‘‘ The 
Dry-Rot of our Academic Biology ” was scarcely worth reprinting ; 
and the fantastic sketch of the life and history of a termitarium is 
so heavy-handed, and in its satire on human society so wide of the 
mark, that one wishes Professor Wheeler had been content to quote 
Maeterlinck and leave it at that. At his best he is an accurate observer 
with a somewhat dry and mechanical method of recording ; and the 
interest of his writing depends usually on his subject. So his obser- 
vation on the courtship of ants and spiders, and on “ the solitary wasp 
that provisions its nest with queen ants,” out-of-the-way corners for 
the entomologist as well as the layman, are valuable and extremely 
interesting. There is a photograph of two Cardiacephala dancing 
in courtship, in which the insects measure a couple of inches on the 
page, that is one of the most remarkable snapshots we have seen. 
The book is very well illustrated throughout. A short bibliography 
is appended to each chapter. But twenty-five shillings is too much 
to pay for what is really no more than a haphazard and rather uneven 
collection of addresses. 


By Rosert JAFFRAyY. Putnam. 


By WiLu1AM Morton WHEELER. Knopf. 


Caricature of To-day. Edited by Grorrrey Hormr. With an 
Introduction by RANDAL Davies, F.S.A. Studio. 7s. 6d. 

“The essence of caricature,’ Mr. Randall Davies writes in his 
Introduction, “is the exaggeration, or at least the accentuation of 
physical peculiarities, and the success of it, alas ! is not due toa general 
inclination to laughter common to the human race, but to a particular 
sense of amusement at the unfortunate personal characteristics of 
one’s fellow-creatures.” And looking through these pages of cari- 
cature, mostly contemporary work, one sees that his remarks apply, 
even if they are not true as a definition. For the best caricature 
(exampled here in a few drawings by Hermann Paul, Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Edmund Dulac) is something more than a portrait seen 


ee 


through the bottom of a tumbler; not so much parody as fine satire, 
Du Maurier’s exsthetes, for example, mentioned in the introduction 
but absent from the illustrations, are hardly at all exaggerated. Qn 
the other hand Low, in his political cartoons and pencil sketches 
of celebrities like Powys Evans, relies largely on their distortion of 
feature. In editing this collection Mr. Holme has obviously taken 
caricature in its widest sense ; and he includes specimens from artists 
of different nationality, including even Japanese, in every style from 
the solid bludgeonings of Simplicissimus and the nursery scrawls of 
Jean Cocteau to the more suburban fancies of Mr. Heath Robinson 
and Mr. H. M. Bateman. The result is mixed and very entertaining, 
though it is scarcely representative, either of caricature as a whole 
or of the individual artists who are represented. 


The Duchess of York. By Lapy Cynraia AsqQuiTu. 
7s. 6d. 

Having, as Lady Cynthia Asquith puts it, ‘‘ become one of the 
delights of our country and the King’s Dominions,”’ the Duchess of 
York may be deemed a sufficient subject for a popular volume. Butit 
was only on the day of England’s entry into the War that she entered 
her teens, and as good fortune has accompanied her throughout her 
brief and gracious life, the Duchess, naturally, cannot provide in her 
adventures very much material for the biographer. The most 
laborious research, Lady Cynthia says, has failed to discover any 
redeeming faults in the Duchess, who had, among all her other 
advantages in childhood, the luck to be the youngest but one of ten 
children playing round Glamis Castle and other places in Scotland. 
There are no fewer than sixty-six illustrations, and the publishers 
have been well advised to issue the book at a price that will be appre- 
ciated by its public. 


Hutchinson, 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


URING the holidays a large number of interesting 
ID records have been issued. Mozart’s E-flat Symphony 
has been twice recorded, once by Felix Weingartner 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia, three black 
label 12-inch discs) and once by Erich Kleiber and the Berlin 
State Opera orchestra (H.M.V., three black label 12-inch discs). 
It is a matter of taste which record you will prefer, as both 
readings have their points, and neither of them approaches 
very near the ideal. 

A fine recording by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra of ‘‘ Scheherazade ”’ will be welcomed by 
many music lovers (H.M.V., black label five 12-inch discs), and 
the same orchestra and conductor have made a superb recording 
of Debussy’s second Nocturne “ Fétes”? (H.M.V. black label 
one 10-inch disc) which I strongly recommend, as it is a fine 
example of Debussy’s best orchestral works. The Funeral 
March from Gétterdimmerung (Parlophone, one blue label 12-inch 
disc) and the overture to Freischiitz (Parlophone, blue label one 
12-inch disc) are both excellent records, and Schubert is repre- 
sented by the entire Rosamunde music, entr’actes and_ ballet 
music, played by Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé orchestra 
(Columbia, blue label four 12-inch discs with album). 

Modern music is represented by ‘“‘ The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden,” from Delius’s opera The Village Romeo and Juliet, 
played by Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Columbia, blue label one 12-inch disc), two dances 
from Manuel de Falla’s L’Amour Sorcier, played by Piero 
Coppola and orchestra (H.M.V., black label one 12-inch disc) 
and Delius’s “ Brigg Fair,’ played by Geoffrey Toye and the 
London Symphony Orchestra (black label two 12-inch discs). 

* * * 

Of the chamber music the first place must be given to the 
Flonzaley Quartet’s fine recording of Mozart’s Quartet in D 
major (H.M.V., red label three 10-inch discs). Grieg’s Sonata in 
A minor for violoncello and pianoforte is well recorded by Felix 
Salmond and S. Rumschisky (Columbia, blue label four 12-inch 
discs with album). The Sonata in C minor by Grieg for violin 
and pianoforte also is recorded by Marjorie Hayward and Una 
Bourne (H.M.V., plain label three 12-inch discs). ? ; 

The only pianoforte concert recorded in the present issues 18 
Grieg’s popular work in A minor, brilliantly played by Ignaz 
Friedman with orchestra conducted by Philippe Gaubert 
(Columbia, black label four 12-inch discs). Other pianists 
represented are Paderewski in Chopin’s Nocturne in KF sharp 
minor and Liszt’s “‘ Campanella ” (H.M.V., red label one 12-inch 
disc), and Arthur Rubinstein in Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp 
major (H.M.V., red label one 12-inch disc). 

* * * 


The operatic records are many and excellent. A superb pest 
dering of two arias from Verdi’s Aida, “ O Patria Mia” an 


“Foreste Immaginari,” by Elizabeth Rethberg (H.M.V., red 
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THE BOOKCASE THAT GOES 
=— ON FOR EVER 


The ‘‘ Gunn” Bookcase is 
always complete, but always 
extendible. Built-up sec- 
tion by section as required, 


the ee Gunn oe 
Keeps books clean, 
orderly, accessible, 


Grows as your library 
grows. 


Suits books of all sizes. 
Is adaptable to any space. 


Harmonizes with furni- 
ture in any wood. 
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1 Ts “Gunn” Sections have 
yh ze=* rendered these __ services 
"i effectively to innumerable 
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users for 25 years, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 





= REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK. 


Old and new users alike will be interested in The 


Book of the “‘GUNN’”’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


It shows and suggests an infinite number of new ways 
in which “ GUNN " sections can be built up as shapely 
bookcases, suitable for every personal collection of 
books. No other book tells you as much about bookcases, 
and the “GUNN"™ book is yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. Write for your copy now 
to Wm. Angus & Gai: Ltd., 49c, Paul Street, Finsbury, 
E.C. 2. (Makers of the famous Mollis Upholstery and 
Majik Table.) 
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MEMOIRS 


THE LININGS 
OF LIFE 
WALBURGA, LADY PAGET 


Author of 
“In My Tower,” “ Embassies of Other Days.” 


“Emperors and Kings, Princes and Dukes, great names in history, and 
big events in the shaping of modern Europe, dealt with in an intimate 
and inconsequential vein, by one who has known and lived among them 
all, are to be met with in every page. Many delightful glimpses 
behind the scenes of big events.’—Morning Post. ‘“ Many interesting 
personalities are recalled.’—Daily Telegraph. “A number of enter- 
taining anecdotes. . Memorable picture of a now vanished 
world.”—Daily Mail. “A rich store of personal and social anecdote 
has been drawn upon. —The Times. “Lady Paget's lightning 
portraits and sketches of personalities, places, and incidents are 
excellent. She has a sense of humour and can convey an impression 
with a minimum of words.”—Evening Standard. 


Illustrated. 42/- net. 


CONFESSIONS of a CROUPIER 
by PAUL DE KETCHIVA 


M. de Ketchiva was once Croupier of the Casino at Monte Carlo, 

Biarritz, Deauville, Aix-les-Bains and many other Continental plages. 

These are the most amazing revelations of the gambling game from 

the angle of the “Bank” ever written. (Ready FRIDAY) 
Fully illustrated. 18/- net. 
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1444 COMPACT GUINEA LIBRARY OF 
BEGEED: STANDARD AUTHORS 


a4444> Thirty-Two Volumes - - Price £1-1-0 each 
+455 HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FULL MOROCCO 
$34444- HEAVILY GOLD TOOLED AND GILT EDGES 
SS eee EE LIST OF TITLES. | 
Anes, Te. ..c.8..0. Imitation of Christ. LEVER, C ....ceccocseeees Charles O’Malley. 
as nh tate FRUSTEN,. Ji. ccsccccecescs Emma. DHARRTET ccccsccsssences Peter Simple. | 
H iS 2 ee rrr nre 3 Mansfield Park. MitrForp, M. R. ...... Our Village. | 
= ae oe a ee Borrow, G. ......20000- Lavengro, NEED: eccnunancesnenecenons Homer’s Iliad. 
| . 6 Os & MRONTE, Cy cccccccacses Villette. Procror, A. ...Legends and Lyrics, | 
y a! oe & WPREOE, Ds. cscccscsstcess Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, DEAN ........Scottish Life and Character. | 
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MAHOGANY BOOKCASE FREE 


A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 
ASPREY & CO. LTD., NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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label one 12-inch disc) deserves first mention. The Dutch 
contralto, Maarte Offers, sings finely ‘‘O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, and “ Condotta ellera in Geppi” from 
Il Trovatore (H.M.V., red label one 12-inch disc); and the 
following numbers are all good: ‘“ Rivedrai le foreste” and 
* Si Dunque,” from Verdi’s Aida, sung by Apollo Granforte 
and Hilda Monti (H.M.V., red label one 12-inch disc), ‘* Credo 
in un dio crudel,” and “ Gra la notte”’ from Verdi’s Otello, sung 
by Benvenuto Franci (H.M.V., red label one 12-inch disc), “* Lo 
dice ognun” and “ Le ricchezze ed il grado”? from Donizetti's 
Figlia del Reggiment, sung by Toti dal Monte (H.M.V., red label 
one 12-inch disc), “* Oh sommo carlo” and “ Gran dio” from 
Verdi’s Ernani, sung by Benvenuto Franci (H.M.V., red label 
one 12-inch disc), ‘* Violetta’s aria’ from Verdi’s Traviata, sung 
by Margherita Salvi (Parlophone, blue label one 12-inch disc), 
Prologue to Pagliacci, sung by Fausto Ricci (Parlophone, blue 
label one 12-inch disc), the Finale to Act II of Aida, sung by 
Seinemeyer, Jung, Hirzel, Bader and Andresen (Parlophone, 
blue label one 12-inch disc), and, finally, two arias from Madame 
Butterfly, sung by Rosetta Pampinini (Columbia, blue label 
one 12-inch disc). All the above recordings are to be re- 
commended. 

Two English singers must not be forgotten : Eva Turner, who 
records ‘“O principi” and “In questa reggia”’ from Puccini's 
Turandot (Columbia, blue label one 10-inch disc), and Florence 
Austral in “‘ Ogni rabuto” by Gordigiani, and Chopin’s “ The 
Betrothal”’ (H.M.V., black label one 10-inch disc). 

There are several fine Schubert songs recorded: ‘‘ Ave 
Maria” and “ By the Sea,” sung by Frank Titterton (Columbia; 
black label one 12-inch disc), “* Auf dem Wasser” and “ Erl- 
koénig” with Leff Pouishnoff at the pianoforte, sung by Frank 
Titterton (Columbia, black label one 12-inch disc), and ‘* Tar- 
tarus ”’ and “ The Signpost,”’ sung by Roy Henderson (Columbia, 
black label one 12-inch disc). 

Paul Robeson records several of his popular negro folk-songs. 
** Scandalise my name” and “ Sinner please doan’ let dis harves’ 
pass”’ (H.M.V., plum label one 10-inch disc), and ‘“*‘ Down de 
lovers’ lane”’ and ‘‘ Seem lak’ to me” (H.M.V., plum label one 
10-inch disc). 

Among the lighter orchestral music recorded the following are 
recommended: “ Barcarolle’’ and ‘‘ Entreacte and Minuet” 
from Tales of Hoffmann (Parlophone, blue label one 12-inch 
disc), Liszt’s “‘ Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2” (Parlophone blue 
label one 12-inch disc), ‘‘ Voices of Spring” and ‘“‘ Vienna 
Blood ”’ (Parlophone, blue label one 12-inch disc), ‘* Vienna by 
Night” (H.M.V., plum label one 12-inch disc). 

The new educational records include Professor Turner in 
further lectures on the Stars, ‘‘ Man and Civilisation”? by Pro- 
fessor G. Elliot Smith, ‘‘ The Value of Classical Training in 
Modern Life” by Professor Conway, ‘‘ Ants and Their Habits ” 
by Professor Julian Huxley, ‘ Victor Hugo”? by Denis Saurab, 
and “ Introduction to Physics” by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

G. P. 


About Motoring 


A MODERN OIL DEPOT 
[ses is no obvious connection between the Queen of 


Sheba and oil; but there was no more spirit left in 

her after she had observed the wealth and wisdom of 
Solomon ; and I felt equally deflated after three hours at the 
Wandsworth depot of the Vacuum Oil Company. Offhand, any 
layman would imagine an oil depot to be an extremely filthy 
and odorous location. In actual fact, no works in the world can 
be more spotlessly clean, with the sole exception of the bay 
where the barrels are cleansed when they are returned empty 
from the firm’s customers. None of the staff ever call them 
“barrels”; they talk of nothing else all day long, and to 
economise time the term is universally shortened to “ bar’ls ” ; 
but that is by the way. The big 11,000-ton tank steamers bring 
the refined oil from America as far up the Thames as the Port of 
London Authority will permit ; the s.s. Mobiloil has thirty-two 
separate holds to accommodate as many different grades of 
refined oil. When the tanker berths or moors, a sample of each 
grade is taken as a check against contamination by dirt or sea- 
water during the voyage, and the oil is pumped into barges 
carrying 100 tons apiece ; here a fresh sample is taken to ensure 
clean handling between tanker and barge. The barges are then 
towed up to Wandsworth, and a third sample is taken to preserve 
the bargemaster’s reputation. From the wharf five pipe lines 
run to the myriad tanks of all sizes in the depét; and these 
pipes are scoured by steam whenever they are called upon to 


handle a different grade of oil. Thus the oil at last reaches its 
London storage, where every tank is steam-heated to ease the 
flow of oil, and its contents are agitated by compressed air to 


mix and dry the oils. ‘ 
* 


The filling process is chiefly remarkable for two features—the 
extreme care taken to secure absolute cleanliness and the 
ingenuity of the various labour-saving appliances. We private 
owners are accustomed to spill a good deal of oil about cur 
garages, but not a solitary spot disfigures the vast area at 
Wandsworth, save only in the “ bar’l” washing bay. The 
cooperage is on the first floor, and the “ bar’ls” descend by 
conveyer tracks to the filling floor. Each ‘ bar’l”’ is filled from a 
tank which is sampled by chemists at every replenishment, and 
sereened by three filters of which the final screen has wire of 
100 meshes to the inch. The feed pipe has a float device which 
automatically turns off the flow of oil as the barrel fills. In the 
canning station a girl places the tin on a scale ; the scale dips as 
the tin fills; as the scale dips, it operates an electric switch 
which closes the tap. She moves the full tin to a second scale, 
as a check on accurate measuring, and as she places a fresh 
empty tin on scale No. 1, its weight automatically reopens the 
feedtap. 

* * * 

The small dealer is always more conservative than the big 
organiser, and some 30 per cent. of the firm’s customers for 
bulk oil still prefer the old-fashioned wooden “ bar’l” to the 
modern steel drum. When these wooden “ bar’ls ”’ come back 
from the customers, they are swilled out with boiling water, 
filled with steam, refilled with boiling water and spun on a 
rotary machine, and drained. An electric lamp is then inserted 
through the bung, and if they are not as clean inside as a royal 
kitchen table, back they go to the laundry. They then pass to 
the coopers, who execute any repairs, aided by an ingenious 
machine with steel fingers which pushes the hoops relentlessly 
into position. Each “ bar’]”’ then receives a couple of gallons of 
hot glue, is bunged up, and sent for a short journey on an Earl's 
Court wiggle-woggle, which insinuates the glue into every tiny 
interstice. The surplus glue is drained out, and the “ bar’]”’ is 
then given a hot air bath. Finally it is gripped by another 
rotary machine, which re-paints it so tidily that the operator's 
hands show never a stain of paint. 


WHY PAY MORE 
FOR VICHY? 


The constituents of the Spring have been 
ascertained by scientific analysis and are 
supplied in a pure and convenient form 
as Bishop’s Vichy Varalettes. Two 
Vichy Varalettes added to half a tumbler 
of water dissolve rapidly, producing 
Vichy which is practically identical 
with the water of the Spring, and has 
the same beneficial effects upon the 
system. This water has a freshness 
which is very agreeable to the palate, 
whether taken plain or with whisky, etc. 
A bottle of 50 Bishop's Vichy Varalettes 
can be had for 1/9, or 150 for 3/9, of 
all chemists. Just figure it out and see 
what you save by using Bishop's Vichy 
Varalettes. When twenty-five _half- 
tumblers of Vichy can be procured for 
1/9, why pay more? Call at your 
+ mga to-day for a supply and try 
them. 

















<f Special Advertising Size Bottle Price 6d. post free from 


the makers, with interesting booklet “ How to Enjoy 
Mineral Spring Treatment at Home.” Address: 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., (Dept. N.S.), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, E.1. 
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theNatural 
O one has yet discovered 

or devised anything to 

equal pure wool for 

keeping the bodily tempera- 

ture equable under swiftly 
varying conditions of heat or 
cold. It is only by keeping 

the body’s temperature 
equable that perfect health 


can be maintained and free- 
dom from chills secured. 


Wolsey- 


better than all else —is the best 
safeguard against our erratic cli- 
mate. Apart from its delightful 
comfort, it steadfastly refuses to 
shrink in wash or wear and it 
never loses its shape. 


Therefore wear 


WOLSEY 


and be well 


If you prefer garments in artificial silk, 

ask to see WOLSEY-Lustral Lingerie 

and Hosiery. It is a sheer delight. 

Obtainable from all good Drapers and 
Outfitters. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 


C.F.H. 57 





Published to-day. 


Henri Bergson g 


<) by Jacques Chevalier, authorized transla- 
tion by Lilian A. Clare. 
Demy 8vo. ¢ oth. 356 pp. with eager 12/6 








English ine and his pacer Tes ” 
understanding of the aims and ideals of the English-speaking races have 
often smoothed the way, and given additional interest and pleasure to 
the work of translation. 

The translation of Bergson’s criticism of the Einstein theory of 
relativiiy has been very kin idly unde rtaken by Professor Chevalier’s friend, 
Thomas Greenwood, M.A., F.R.G.S of the University of London. 


ad 


‘MAN AND HIS BECOMING ~— 


ACCORDING TO THE VEDANTA. 
Translated 


from René Guénon’s ‘‘ L’Homme et son Devenir selon 

Le Védanta,” by Charles Whitby, B.A., M.D. 10/6 
‘* An able account of the essential meaning of the philosophy of the 
Védanta ’’ Birmingham Post ‘‘ M. Guénon’s learned treatise . . . the 


author is master of his Subject ”* Spectator. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF PURITY 
Violet M. Firth, Author of ‘‘ Machinery of the Mind.” 3/6 


The author has contributed so real and practical a solution to this 


perplexing problem that it deserves the close attention of all thinking 
men and women. 


_ WHY WE SURVIVE 
(CHAPTERS ON THE DUALITY OF SELF) 
by H. Ernest Hunt. 2/6 
Mr. Ernest Hunt, the well-known writer and lecturer on psychology, 
puts the case for survival as based upon the fundamental nature of the 
self during life—a question, the vital importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 


Jacques Heugel 


ESSAYS ON LIFE AND DEATH 
Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell, B.A. 
Translator of ‘‘ The Great Initiates,’’ etc. 
These essays deal with music, occultism, astrology, and kindred 
subjects 


RIDER & Co., Paternoster Row, London 
Also publishers of The Occult Review, 1/- monthly. 
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Montrose 
By JOHN BUCHAN 


In One Volume, with two illustrations 
and many maps 


21/- net 


“My aim has been to present a great figure in its 
appropriate sctlting.”—PREFACE. 


NELSON 




















Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


45 for 1j10 Tenor (Turkish) - ag for 3/2 
20 for 2j- 
De Reszke Turks + 20 for tf 


Americas . 
American DeLuxe - 125 for 2j- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1+ 


Egyptian Biend « 


ADAAAAAL,AAAALAAALAZAAAAAAAAAAA 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 


Attn tit Malet da diosa. Abi hs bis hshshb hi haba bbAssAssbbbaA 


AhAsA 





mapa aasbbe sbrbbAbsbbbbesassbsbasl 
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“SU BSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - - - 45s Od. 
Three Months - - . - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Tue New StatesMAN, 10 Great Queen St., London, W.C.2. 
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Even the air above the depot is clean. Not a smudge was 
visible above the tall chimney. Three large boilers, fed by 
chain-driven automatic stokers, supply steam, which drives 
some of the pump gear, and passes on to supply power for the 
giant dynamos; thence it proceeds untiringly to heat the oil 
tanks, and finally passes—cool and invisible—into the atmos- 
phere. Oh, I had forgotten that it also drives the air com- 
pressors, and that even the compressed air is filtered before it is 
used to agitate the oil in the tall tanks. There is an engineering 
shop, which maintains all the machinery used in the depot, 
including the motor lorries which distribute supplies throughout 
Greater London. These lorries have interchangeable bodies, 
some being of the tank and others of the truck type. Each 
body is bolted to the chassis at four points, and with the aid of a 
small crane it is possible to change a tank lorry into a truck lorry 
in five minutes. Spare engines rest on trestles in readiness to put 
a lorry back on the road rapidly when its engine is due for de- 
carbonisation or any other form of overhaul. Every truck has 
a tailboard informing traffic astern that Vacuum drivers desire 
to observe the courtesy of the road, and will draw in to the 
roadside as soon as they hear a horn. The mood of labour in 
these works is excellent, for not a man came out in the General 
Strike of 1926. Every employee qualifies for a non-contributory 
pension after twenty years’ service, and his dependants receive 
a cash grant if he dies during his term of employment. The 
pension is interpreted so liberally that it was granted to the 
elderly casual labourers taken on during the war—though they 
never completed their twenty years. A visit to this depot is 
equally interesting from the technical and industrial aspects. 
It indicates that an efficient organisation is able to be a model 
employer, even in industries where competition is often of a 
cut-throat character. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE flood of new issues is now upon us, and the investing 
public will have no lack of opportunities for investing 


and losing its money. It may be merely a coincidence, 
but on the resumption of a new issue season the first few generally 
seem to be better in quality than those which make their appear- 
ance just before a holiday. Possibly it is because the promoters 
of the latter cannot wait, and must have money—for the holidays, 
perhaps! It was a foregone conclusion that the John Lewis & 
Co. issue would be largely oversubscribed. There has been a 
good deal of stagging here, so that when dealings start the 
premium may be low, which will give genuine investors a chance 
of acquiring a good 7 per cent. investment in old-established 
businesses of the highest standing. A forthcoming issue of 
interest is the offer for sale at par of 1,249,000 £1 shares in the 
London Malayan Tin Trust. This company has been formed 
by the Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation and the London Tin 
Syndicate, together with two important independent dredging 
groups. The combination of these interests makes the new 
company part of a complete organisation in the tin industry, 
from prospecting to smelting and marketing, and the prospectus 
states that the Trust’s net income from its investments in public 
companies, when the latter are in full production, is estimated 
at £240,000 per annum, based upon a selling price of £200 per 
ton for tin, apart from other sources of income, making a total 
of £280,000. ‘Tin appears to be on the upgrade again, and the 
group responsible for this new trust is usually so successful 
and ably run that I look for a premium on the shares when 
dealt in. 

* * * 


The Buenos Aires and Pacific dividend was exactly as antici- 
pated, making 7 per cent. for the year, as a year ago. Since 
Mr. Baldwin’s master-stroke, rubber shareholders have to be 
thankful for small mercies, and some will be agreeably surprised 
by the fact that two or three rubber companies are able to make 
small distributions, e.g., K. M. S. (Malay States) Rubber Plan- 
tations pays 6 per cent. as against 15 per cent., Sungkai Chumor 
Estates pays 7} per cent. as against 25 per cent. and Tandjong 
pays 10 per cent. as against 22} per cent. American rubber 
consumption is beating all records, and should alleviate the 
effects of the big shipments expected after the cessation of 
restriction four weeks hence. The surplus may prove to be 
less than anticipated, and rubber shareholders can merely 
await a gradual change for the better. The Oil position looks 
like improving, and in addition to the obvious shares like Shell 
(5%), Royal Dutch (363) and Trinidad Leaseholds (4};), Inter- 
national Petroleum is worth buying. This is a Canadian com- 





pany of the Standard Oil group, with large interests in South 
America, and its shares figure in the daily New York cables 
appearing in the press; present price about $38}. It is a 
dividend payer, and one of these days will stand at double its 
present price. 

* * # 


Last week, while in the company of a well-known writer on 
investment, a broker, known to both of us, entered and implored 
us to buy some Ner-Sag (Overseas) shares. He stated that 
certain developments were pending which would cause them 
to have a quick rise, and said that a purchase then would be a 
gift. My friend gave the broker an order to buy a thousand 
shares, and after that gentleman’s departure turned to me and 
said: ‘* Of course, I have seen Ner-Sag in the prices, but I 
don’t know what it is. What do they make?” I turned to 
him and said: ‘* Here are you, a reputed investment expert, 
writing articles and books in which you admonish people to look 
up balance-sheets and make all sorts of investigations before 
buying, and in my presence you buy on a tip without knowing 
anything about the company whose shares you now hold.” My 
friend smilingly admitted the facts, but pointed out that all 
that I said held good of investment, but not speculation. The 
latter, he said, was not a matter that could be determined by 
looking up existing data. In so far as it was justified it depended 
upon coming developments known only to a few insiders, or 
perhaps still more upon which newspaper was going to give the 
share as a special tip on Monday morning. For speculation 
you can merely rely upon the genuineness of the tip. In this 
case our mutual friend was pretty reliable, as brokers go. The 
result justified my friend, for I have the contracts before me 
showing that he bought the shares on Thursday at 16s. 9d. and 
sold them on the following Monday at 21s., having just missed 
the top figure of 22s. 8d. On Tuesday some of the papers were 
stating that the shares would probably go to 35s. This is a per- 
fectly true story. As some readers may share my friend’s 
ignorance (and my own also, until I made inquiries) as to what 
Ner-Sag manufacture, it might be added that its chief speciality 
is a support which prevents mattresses from sagging. If it can 
do the same for prices, it is worth still more. 


A. Emit DAVIEs. 
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Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 


Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference 
: Shares 
offer 


HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for a 





ry, 


r) 


short period and 53% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
payable without deduction of tax. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of 
Preference shares may not exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,500,000. 
UNEQUALLED SECURITY—Every £5 


: of Preference shares has behind it £20 


EST TMM LL AL IMA Lacan 


worth of invested capital. 

CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND—On the 
basis of the present income the Pre- 
ference dividend is covered over four 
times. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


First, Second and Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares. 


Name 
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